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FIVE POEMS BY NIMR IBN ‘ADWAN 
H. H. SPoER 


NEw YorK CIty 


IN THE YEAR 1904 I was privileged to journey with the late 
Prof. J. Euting in the districts east of the Jordan. It was on 
this journey that I first became acquainted with the poems of 
Nimr, the S@h and the ‘‘Hatim Tai’’ of the ‘Adwan. Prof. Eut- 
ing recited some stanzas by Nimr, but whether he had committed 
any poems to paper I do not know. I made several journeys 
into the country of the ‘Adwan and was successful in collecting 
about a score of poems and some oral traditions concerning the 
famous Séh himself. Further journeys undertaken together with 
my friend Mr. E. N. Haddad into the same and adjoining 
districts have more than doubled the original collection. 

Nimr belonged to the family of the Qaridi, as he tells us in 
a poem addressed to Mutlaq es-salman, S¢h of the Hrési, a sub- 
division of the Beni Sahr (Poem B. 5). He was the second of 
three brothers. The oldest was named Salih and the youngest 
Kayid'. He seems to refer to these two, though not by name, 
in a poem in which he pours out his deep sorrow and despair 
over the death of ‘‘the little love,’’ i. e. the beloved wife Wadha?. 

In the days of Nimr and Wadha the power of the ‘Adwan 
Bedu extended over the whole Belka, which the lovesick Nimr 
would willingly have given away, yea, he would have added 
half of Taffila as a present to those who would bring Wadha 
back from her parents, to whom she had gone on a visit which 
had been prolonged beyond the ‘‘three nights’? agreed upon 
(Poem IT). 

In those days there circulated a Bedawi proverb, according 
to Burckhardt, methel el-belka ma teltaka, ‘‘thou canst not find 





t Acc. to Suleiman ibn Muh. Eff. hatib es-salti. 

2 Four Poems by Nimr ibn ‘Adwan ed. by H. H. Spoer, in ZDMG 66. 
189-203. 

3 Travels in Syria, p. 369. 
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a country like the Belka’’, while Taffila‘, then as now, enjoyed 
a high reputation for its extremely fruitful soil. 

The Emir of the ‘Adwan was, in Nimr’s time, his cousinDiyab 
el-‘Adwan, mentioned in a poem’. When Burckhardt in 1812 
visited the Belka he found that the ‘Adwan, who had formerly 
been the chief tribe of the province, had been reduced to the 
lowest condition by their inveterate enemies the “Beni Sza- 
kher’’®. The Beni Sahr had to retire northward before the ever 
increasing power of the Wahaby. In their distress they appeal- 
ed to the ‘Adwan Bedu who allowed them to graze their cattle 
in the ‘Adwan country for a small annual tribute. The Beni 
Sahr returned evil for good, and gradually detaching the other 
tribes from their alliance with the ‘Adwan, they finally drove 
these across the Zerka’ and took possession of the land of their 
benefactors. Burckhardt* relates that Hamid es salih, chief 
of the ‘Adwan, tried to regain the country with the aid of the 
Pasha of Damascus; he failed, as the Beni Sahr were too strong. 
The second chief** of the ‘Adwan in those evil days joined the 
Beni Sabr together with his thirteen sons. At the time of 
Burckhardt’s visit the ‘Adwan were driven into the mountains 
of Adjliin. It is quite probable that the great political calamity 
which befel the ‘Adwan in the declining days of Nimr’s life 
may be referred to in some of his poems where he speaks 
with disgust of “‘beggars’’ and ‘‘shepherds’”’ as being put over 
him (e.g. Poems XX XIX. 12; XXXIII. 12; see below). The sun 
of the prosperity of the ‘Adwan set completely in the year 
1864, when their old hunting and camping ground passed en- 
tirely into the control of the Turkish Government. Even to 
this day the greatest enemies of the ‘Adwan are still the power- 
ful Beni Sahr. 

The Beni Sahr are a clan of the Beni ‘Ali Anézeh, who defeated 
the French troops at Mount Tabor’. 





4 Ib. p. 403. 

s Also acc. to Suleiman ibn Muh. Eff. 

6 Ob. cit., p. 368f. 

7 I. e. the biblical Jabbok. 

§ Ob. cit., p. 3688. 

84 This was not Nimr, who according to tradition and his own poems had 
only four or five sons, though he was at one time allied with the Beni Sabr. 

9 R.N. Upton in Fraser's Magazine, 1876, p. 382; 1877, p. 441. 
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At one time, however, Nimr united himself with the Beni Sahr 
in war upon his own people, a situation which was very re- 
pugnant to his feelings, for he breaks out in the words: 


“O my loneliness in my circle after being 

Entertained, and entertaining those who came to me; 

After I had been a place of refuge to him who tock refuge 
with me, 

I do not to-day find for myself a partner.” 


And contemplating what he had done, he exclaims in real an- 
guish of soul at the thought of his degrading action: 


‘‘Would I had been created a bird... 

Who dies in the world even if he were not born a second 
time, 

Who prefers a miserable death to a life with shame.”’ 
(Poem A, vv. 9-12.) 


Nimr’s marriage with the daughter of one of the Seyah of the 
Shir, the sister of Ibn Haddal Jedé‘a (Poem 1), brought about 
more friendly relations between the two tribes. It seems that 
strong bonds of friendship bound Nimr to Ibn Haddal his 
brother-in-law, although in the fierceness of his anger when 
Wadha stayed with her parents a longer period than Nimr had 
permitted her, at her brother’s request, Nimr, in true Oriental 
fashion, which knows little restraint in giving expression to 
love or hatred, uttered this imprecation against him: 


“A lightning flashed, O Hamid, toward Ibn Haddal; 
May God grant that his land be barren.”” (Poem I, v. 3.) 


In later years, after Wadha’s death, he poured out his grief 
to him in the words: 


“T complain to thee, O Jedé‘a, of the things which have 
happened to me. 
O my stay, O Jedé‘a, time has forsaken me.’’”® 


Nimr’s personal reputation was that of a brave warrior, as 
may be inferred from the story of the terrified maiden (cf. 
story of How Nimr got his Wife), who finding herself in the 
power of a ruffian, called upon the name of Nimr as being 





% Spoer in ZDMG 66 p.197, lines 3, 4. 
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one to conjure with, although he was personally unknown to 
her. His recognized courage is referred to also in the humorous 
poem of ‘“The Leopard and the Gun,’ as I have called it, which 
my Arab informants declared to be worthy of Mutanabbi. As 
the arms of famous warriors had names, so Nimr’s gun was 
known by the name of marida. He mentions the gun by name 
in a poem (Deathbed Scene). 

In various poems Nimr refers to the fact that he obtained 
his best-beloved wife without payment of the usual bridal price. 
He says: 


“She came to me a gift, nor did I send the dowry for her; 

I have paid no treasures for her.” (Cf. Poems VIII.11; 
XVI. 9; XVIII. 13.) 

‘She came to me a present. I sent her no dowry of noble 
camels.’”’ (Poem I. 3). 


Nimr never details in his poems the circumstances which 
bestowed upon him this great happiness. They are, however, 
well known, although they are related with some variations. 
One story is that Nimr delivered Wadha from the clutches of 
a slave, i. e. a black man, and in gratitude for her preservation, 
her parents sent her to him, attired in richest bridal robes, 
without requiring the invariable return of the bridal price. How- 
ever, according to Suleiman ibn Muhammed Effendi, hafib es- 
salti, the story is as follows: 

“It came to pass that Nimr went one day on a razzu against 
the Shir; with him were twenty men armed with guns. All 
that night they did not come up with the enemy. On the fol- 
lowing day they hid themselves in a cave which was near by, 
called murdrat or kaf es-simik, in the district of Samik, the 
great plain which stretches north-east of the town of Madeba. 
When morning came the sister of Wadha went to gather wood, 
and as she wentshe passed near the entrance of the cave in which 
the men were hidden. She belonged to the family of al-Qutad, 
the inveterate enemies of Nimr. Now one of the Shir Bedu 
had followed in her steps. And the evil of his soul prompted 
him to take away her honor, and when she came near the mouth 
of the cave he seized her unawares and led her within the cave, 
while in vain she cried out against him. Then she cried out 
with a loud voice: ‘I stand under the protection of Nimr 
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ibn ‘Adwan,’ little knowing that he himself was within. And 
when that evil one was about to force her, Nimr shot him down 
before he had dishonored her. Then Nimr confessed to her 
who he was, but made her promise not to betray him nor his 
men. Then the girl went home and calling her father and her 
brothers and making them swear not to reveal what she was 
about to tell them, she related all that happened. Nimr asked 
the girl in marriage, but the men of the tribe desired that Wadha 
should be given in her stead, for they well knew what influence 
and experience Wadha had, and they said: ‘Surely she will 
protect us (i. e. bring no shame upon us)in the land of strangers.’”’ 
Nimr’s frequent reference to Wadha as “‘the daughter of a clan” 
(cf. Poems I. 2; VII. 11; XVII. 6) bears out the high opinion 
which her clansmen had of her. 


It must be alsotosuch recognized characteristics as these that 
Nimr alludes in the line ‘She has the nature of leopards,”’’ i. 
e. heroes (Poem XVI. 9); and indeed all that is said of her 
reveals a nature far above the ordinary. Her resourcefulness 
is adequately demonstrated by her ride upon the delal by night, 
so that both she and the messenger of Nimr might be enabled 
to keep their words. Wadha’s superiority is shown by the fact 
that she became an object of praise to all who came to the tent 
(cf. Poems VIII. 11; XVII. .6), while her hospitality and cour- 
tesy to the stranger have inspired many a line in her husband’s 
poems, when after her death he saw the cheerless cold hearth 
looking inhospitably at him (Poem XXI, Introduction). 


Her virtues were incomparable (e. g. Poem VIII), and are 
often dwelt upon. ‘‘She is not a gossip’’—an obvious danger in 
a community where the life of one’s neighbor is so much 
revealed to the eyes of the curious—‘‘the way of foul speech I 
have not found in her’? (Poem XXXVI. 10); nor did she ever 
leave the path of virtue; temptation to evil was rather a stim- 
ulus to resistance than otherwise. Thus he says to her: 


“T have never seen her sitting between two; 

She has never waved to her neighbor with her hand; 

She has not winked at an illustrious one with the pupil 
of her eye; 

And the father of deeds never looked for a promise from her. 

The odor of her sweat diffused like garden flowers; 
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The roses of virtue are growing over her cheek. 

And if the piper should pipe between the two divisions 
(i. e. the rows of the tents), 

And if the devil should flatter her, he would stimulate her 
resistance.’’ (Poem XVIII. 9-12.) 


Her intellectual superiority and purity of soul called forth many 
couplets in praise of her: 


“And mind and dignity and beauty are with the beautiful; 
And a chaste soul that walks in no vice.’”’ (Poem IX. 9.) 


Her personal virtues are visibly indicated on her forehead by 
the letter h, i.e. hiya, ‘‘virtue”’ (““And when the forehead becomes 
visible,over it is written the letter h,’’ Poem XXIII. 9); while 
the d, i. e. damir, with which “her name is provided,’’ expresses 
her inherent worth (Poem XXXIII. 19). She had also that 
helpful practical love to one’s neighbor without which the other 
virtues lose half their value. Thus he says: 


‘“‘She is quick toward her neighbors (i. e. to help) and con- 
siderate of the guest.”” (Poem XXXIII. 10.) 

“She is free from worldliness; 

She is neither worldly nor of the worldly ones.’’ (Poem 
VIII. 8.) 


She had a conciliatory disposition and never allowed a strife 
to continue over night, so that her ‘‘neighbors never went to 
bed in her anger’ (Poem XVIII. 15). The cheerfulness of her 
disposition is praised in the words: 


“With laughter and with love she consoled us, 
In language of pearls for beauty and loveliness.’ 
IV. 11.) 


’ 


(Poem 


It is therefore not surprising that the poet husband should say 
that she ‘“‘has no equal among settlers or Bedu’’ (Poem XXIV. 
9), that all women disappointed him but Wadha (Poem ad- 
dressed to Renén) whose equal “‘he has noted only in piles of 
sheets of paper (i. e. ancient poetry)’’ (Poem XVIII. 3). 
Wadha influenced Nimr not only as poet (Poem XXII. 4, 5). 
By her gentle nature, but evidently firm character, she exercised 
a beneficial influence upon the perhaps impulsive and some- 
what violent disposition of her warrior husband. Her very 
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presence sufficed to hold back his hand from evil and his mouth 
from speaking guile: 


“By God, there are not between me and her anger and 
reproaches. 

I restrain my tongue, I hold back my hand from what is 
faulty.”” (Poem VI. 10) 


Nevertheless she once went back to her family because 
Nimr “had angered her’’ (Poem II). She is his ‘patience’ and 
“great comforter’ (Poem XVI. 12f.; XVIII. 6). 


“Tf I come home disturbed in mind, Wadha would console 
me, 
As if she were the Merciful one™, who soothes her child’’ 


(Poem VIII. 6; XVII. 5). 


Yet with all this ‘‘she has the nature of leopards’ (Poem XVI.9}, 
of those strong and beautiful animals which seeing one cannot 
but greatly admire, although one knows that clothed in all this 
beauty there reposes a fierce and dangerous strength; though 
“sweet to the neighbor’’ she is to the antagonist ‘‘twice foul’” 
(Poem XVI. 11), a trait considered praiseworthy in a Bedawiye. 

Wadha and Nimr lived together for twenty years (Poem 
XXXVIII. 9). If Nimr’s devotion to Wadha was exceedingly 
great and his admiration of her boundless, her own unlimited 
devotion to Nimr is adequately expressed in the following line 
from Nimr’s poems: 


“She would swear only by the life of her support’ (i. e. 
Nimr; Poem VIII. 7). 


She bore him only one son, ‘Agab, to whom the poet-father 
poured out his lamentations over her untimely death. It took 
place while Nimr was on a journey (Poem X XVI. 2) to Damascus 
(Poem V, Introduction), ‘Agab being 70 days old (Poem IX, 
Introduction). Wadha’s age is nowhere stated, but she must 
have been of a tender age when married,for Nimr alludes to her 
as a “‘tender girl.”” If we assume that she married Nimr at 
the age of twelve or thirteen, which is by no means early, she 
must have died at about the age of thirty-three, 70 days after 
‘Agab’s birth. Her place of burial, frequently alluded to in 





1 Fatimah. 
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the poems, is in the district of diyab (Poem V. 9) at Zabarat 
Nimrin in the Ror (Poem IX. 8; XVI. 14; XVII. 2; XVIII.6) 
not far from the Dead Sea in a place called gla‘. The tomb is 
daubed with red and pointed out to this day. Wadha was 
the tenth wife of Nimr according to one account (Story of the 
§éh), according to another the eighth. 

Nimr had besides ‘Agab at least three other sons, named 
Faris (from whom Nimr was called Abu Faris, he being the 
first born, cf. Poem XXXV. 3), Muslat, and Sultan, and one 
daughter Sara (Poem XXIV. 6; cf. notes to Poem C, verse 1). 
With the exception of Musiat all are referred to in his poems. 
Faris, or as he is also called Fadil, was the father of Qablan, 
the father of Fahid, the father of Fawaz, the father of Salih, 
who was still living, a very old man, in 1906. 

Nimr’s exclusive devotion to Wadha, evident enough in his 
eulogies and lamentations, is still further emphasized by the 
fact, often expressed in his poems, that after her death no woman 
found favor in his eyes, and though he married many—according 
tosome native authorities eighty—he divorced them all and re- 
turned them to their homes. This is the more remarkable in 
that it entailed great material losses, as his wives were not 
divorced for any reason which would enable him to reclaim 
the bridal price. 

The opinion of some of the companions of Nimr was that he 
was a trifle crazy in consequence of his love for Wadha, as he 
implies in some of his poems, e. g. XI. 18; XIII. 14; XV. 8. The 
Arabs, accustomed to such stories as Majnin Léla, Hatim Tat 
and others, would scarcely have held him in derision solely 
on account of his love for Wadha. Their antagonism may have 
arisen out of the fact that he idealized Wadha so much that he 
could not find a worthy successor, but divorced scores of women, 
which could not be done without giving offence to both the 
gentler sex and their male defenders. As the Bedawiye is by 
no means held in seclusion, but enjoys the fullest liberty, some 
of his antagonists may have been women. 

There are certain gasdéyid relating to Wadha which have 
been interwoven with poems evidently by another hand or at 
least claiming to be by another hand; for example, the poem 
ascribed to Hammiid ibn Haddal (poem II), who, listening to 
Nimr’s complaint, reproaches him from his point of view. One 
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need not infer from the uniting of two or three poems by means 
of a story or another gaside which takes up the challenge, 
that a regular collection of the poems of Nimr ever existed. 
Such collections, more or less complete, are by no means un- 
precedented; but I was unable to discover any even after pro- 
longed and careful inquiry in all possible directions. The cir- 
cumstance is, however, interesting as showing what special poems 
had appealed to the imagination of other poets, and possibly 
even of the community or district with which such poets were 
associated. On the other hand it may be that Nimr is defend- 
ing himself here against the attacks made upon him — a not 
unnatural course. If this is the case we cannot but admire 
the skill of the poet in presenting his own case and that of his 
imaginary opponent. 

It is likely that these groupings of poems have grown out 
of discussions which Nimr had with the men. This seems to 
be borne out by the following lines, where direct reference is 
made to the fact that the people are gossiping about Nimr: 


‘There came to me my consumer and said to me, ‘Thou 
hast consumed thyself.’ 

I said, ‘If thou couldst see thyself, thou wouldst not ask.’ 

He said, ‘I am ashamed and the people gossip about it.’ 


I said to him,‘Thou art stupid; leave me in peace with it’’’. 
(Poem XXVIII. 4, 5.) 


The incident which led to the cessation of Nimr’s elegiac 
poems relating to Wadha and his irreparable loss is related in 
the story of 5¢h Tibbat‘ and his three sons. This 5@h addressed 
to Nimr a gaside reproaching him for excess of grief and re- 
flecting upon the transitoriness of human things. When Nimr 
recited this gaside to his tribesmen, one of them told of a still 
greater misfortune which had befallen a Bedawi of the Da‘if,who 
while hunting had accidentally shot his only son, and whose 
wife and three daughters were burnt to death the same day. 
Nimr was completely overcome by this dreadful story of woe, 
and resolved that he must no longer yield to such unbridled 
grief, but follow the more dignified course of suffering silently, 
like the much more deeply afflicted 5¢h. Henceforth he wrote 
no more amorous poems. 

The religious attitude of Nimr is clearly mirrored in his poems. 
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One finds the usual references to sacrifices (Poem XX. 8), 
writing in the sand (XL. 6), predestination (VI. 4), the bird 
of death (XII. 4; X XIX. 3), ‘the green bird”’ of ill omen (XLII. 
12), the Day of Resurrection (XII. 15; XXV. 8), and an im- 
plicit belief in ‘‘the One of Whom there are no descriptions” 
(XXXII. 1). He cheerfully curses his opponents, committing 
them to the tender mercies of the gann and fera‘in. There is 
also another side to his faith, which he expresses in the words. 


“To whom, O men, shall I complain of the aching heart, 
to whom? 

And healing is absent from the bazaar of lovers, O mankind! 

I commend my state to Him who lifts up the clouds; 

My God, be He exalted, knoweth the secret of my condition.” 
(Poem XXX. 15, 16.) 


In some of the poems mourning customs are referred to (XX. 
13ff., cf. Spoer, ZDMG 66 Poem IV. 8). 

In old age, when contemplating his past heroic deeds, his 
successes in the hunt as well as on the razzu, he feels comforted 
by the thought that the Creator is good, and that although 
the good things have passed away the evil things likewise perish: 


“Praised be He who has done so to us, be He praised! 
Neither well-being has remained with us, nor has evil con- 
tinued.”” (Poem XXXIX. 7.) 


The poems of Nimr reveal the man in all his moods, tho 
passionate lover, the inconsolable mourner, the fearless warrier 
and hunter, the sé who in the lifetime of Wadha and the time 
of his wealth had an ever open hand and hospitable roof for 
all who came. By his friends he was called ‘‘the protector of 
the weak’”’ (Poem II. 1; XXXV. 3). 

Nimr’s was a name to conjure with, yet in old age we find him 
ill and forsaken. The numerous friends of his prosperous days 
pass by him and do not even return his salutation: 


“IT had among the Arabs many friends, 
They pass by me and do not return unto me the salutations.” 
(Poem XXXIX. 9.) 


Well might he say of himself, ‘“‘that which has happened to Job, 
I possess it’’ (in a poem to Jusif Ibn Abu Nsér; XXXVI. 8). 
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To the last moment, however, the noble pride of his soul 
was not crushed by all the calamity which had befallen him. 
With bitter contempt he speaks of the degradation into which 
his own clan has sunk. In the burning pain of his wounded 
soul he cries out: 


“O my district, in thee was a shepherd of sheep made Séh, 
And after me beggars were made Suya#h, and a vile one” 
(Poem XXXIX. 12). 


This was the hardest blow to the proud old sé: of the ‘Adwan. 
His own great calamity he had learned to lay before ‘‘Him who 
knows the secret of my condition.”’ But for this condition of 
his people he knows of no remedy and he bursts out in anguish 
of soul: 


“By God, if it were not for the sake of modesty and fear 
I should say, 


May they be destroyed, or may they be for destruction.” 
(Poem XXXIX. 11.) 


Where no honor is left, there life must cease. This, as well 


as many other references which point to a loss of power, may 
refer to the political overthrow of the ‘Adwan by the Beni 
Sahr, an event which took place during the decline of Nimr’s 
years (Poem XXXIX). 


One cannot help feeling, when reading these poems, that their 
writer was a man of noble character, passionate in his love and 
hatred, generous like Hatim Tai and lovesick like Majnin Léla; 
a true Bedawi in whom the strong light of the virtues of his 
race was not overshadowed by the meanness which so often 
mars the life of these people. We are therefore not surprised 
at the eulogy of Nimr’s nobility of character in the poem by 


Jusif Ibn Abu Nsér. 


His love, we must not forget, was built upon the moral and 
mental perfections of Wadha and not merely upon her physical 
attractions, which assuredly must have been very great, and 
Burckhardt is undoubtedly right in saying that the ‘‘Bedouins 
are perhaps the only people of the East that can with justice 
be entitled true lovers.’’” 





2 Bedouins and Wahabys, 1831, vol. I, p. 273. 
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Nimr died in the year 1238 A. H., a broken and disappointed 
man, only unshaken in his devotion to Wadha. This is touch- 
ingly brought out in one of his poems when he thought that 
he was dying. The Bedu who are standing around his bed are 
addressing him, Nimr having asked for his gun, marida: 


“Thy gun does not profit thee, O poor one. 
Seek for thyself fine castles in Paradise.” 


To this Nimr answers: 
“I desire neither castles nor gardens in Paradise; 
I desire Wadha who keeps herself hidden in a grave.’’ 
(Poem XLI. 4, 5.) 


His prayer that the grave might take him as one “‘who seeketh 
refuge’’ and ‘‘as the protected guest,” finib u dihil, was at last 
fulfilled, but not until he had drained the cup of earthly suffer- 
ing (Poem X XVI. 7) and had seen those of high estate trampled 
under foot. He lies buried at ‘Ain ‘Agiiz,‘3 just beyond the 
shadow of a group of mighty trees. His tomb is surrounded by 
21 square hewn stones, about three feet high. On the front 
part of the tomb is a pointed slab, into which an epitaph is 
cut. Upon a horizontal stone laid across the two upright stones 
in front of this slab sacrifices are still offered. I myself have 
seen the blood-daubed stones. 

The story is told™ that when Nimr was dying at ‘Agiiz, his 
sons asked him whether he wished to be buried at Nimrin where 
Wadha was buried, or in Jerusalem, the Holy City. He an- 
swered with a play upon the name of the place: ‘agaz nam 
yagiz =‘Agiiz will also do. This is a good story but hardly 
likely to be true of Nimr; if he had any choice in the matter, 
he would probably have chosen Nimrin. 


The epitaph is as follows: 
Year 1238. 
Surely has led thee 
The All-Merciful from thy camping places; 
And the eyes of the people (or, the noble ones) feed in thy 
camping place; 





%3 For a description see A. Goodrich-Freer, Jn a Syrian Saddle, p. 119. 
% Heinrich Frauenberger in the Globus for 1893, pp. 19 ff.: ‘‘Von Amman 
nach Djerasch.” 
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And the worms of the grave eat thine eyes; 
And thy camping places are a spectacle to the eyes of the 
people; 
May the All-Merciful cover the sins of Nimr ibn ‘Adwan.'s 
Inscription on Nimr’s Tomb (incomplete) 
4 
\YTA 
Nase as 


Jobs ge Ole yl 


J la sey wold Ses 





*s Unfortunately the copy of the inscription which I made about 
18 years ago has become illegible in the course of time, and the photograph 
is not sufficiently distinct to supply the missing line. I give therefore Frau- 
enberger’s German translation, made by the Dragoman of the German Con- 
sulate in 1893: 

“Der Tod fiihrt dich aus deinen Lagerstatten fort; 

Und das Schicksal fiihrt dich von einem Haus zum anderen; 

Und die Wiirmer des Grabes weiden in deinen Augen; 

Und die Augen der Ueberlebenden schauen in deine Lagerstatten.”’ 
The last line is omitted in this translation. I give the incomplete Arabic 
text above. 
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Arabic text of Nimr’s Poems: Transliteration 


A 


zi‘il mara nimr rahal wa agam ‘ind bini sahr u taharab hu wa 
bini sahr ma‘ al-‘adwan fat raddhum wa bigi ma‘ bini sahr bil- 
balga (blad al-‘adwan) fagam yanSid wayu‘arrif ahlah u gomah 
lal yalfun wa yurdiina wa yar$gi‘inah al-manazil u yatridin 
bini sahr u yargi‘iin min bésan ila l-balga (fagal): 
1. ya halgi ya ‘alim as-sirr minni 
ya gayil lal-Sai Cin fayakini 
2. ya mibligin bal-milk ma&rak u sinni 
ya wahdan amrak bén éafin u nini 
3. ya rabb farsih barzah al-hamm ‘inni 
‘ya min ‘alék as‘ab i8-Sai yahini 
4. allah bitnén zurgin sabanni 
wahad nahaf galbi wal-ahar ihini 
5. ya hmiid gil la hmid igizz ‘inni 
rab‘in tidanina u‘anna ihini 
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6. dasu biwaghi wal-lawazim radanni 
idhabu dahab al-milh ma timannini 

7. ya hmid ‘ind an-nas ladhak bisinni 
wida htalét bab¢i watazi irbiini 

8. wal-yOm ma li Sahutin rér awinni 
wa‘udd bitraf aS-Safaya sniini 

9. u ya wihiSti bidirti ‘ugub manni 
mitwanis wawanis alli yagdni 

10. min ba‘d mani manwa lalyazdibanni 
al-y6m ma 1agi li hali zbini 

11. ya rétni ibligit térin i‘alli wiranni 
wihid rahrah is-sama bimt6ni / 

12. yamit bad-dinya wa lau ma itanni i 
motit €abad u la ma‘ aSah bihoni 


i hd oad 


= oid 


B 


ndba yar-rab‘ mutlag ibn salman mhafiiz al-hréSa min lim- 
dimat beni sahr aStaraloh ifrus zéna imag-Siyad wansa gisamin 
bal-‘ali hin i&8traha blammet agawid rab‘ah al-hdir taranni 
mitadartin bidabhit nimr ibn ‘adwan wana mi'‘tali bzahr al- 
faras want ya nimr yablarah al-haber bal-hal arsal ‘aléh gasida 
yiruttleh ba‘damo I-haiya: 


UERRAS siswilan tote 


ya mrafgin ar-ri$d hidu wisati 
2. ‘a matlag as-salman malzim talfin 
dib al-hala ya hamya t-talyati 
3. ‘al-wasf Sari hamra manwit alli iSifin 
m‘allama tarkid ‘al-mukmalati 
4. hamra sarihat at-til war-ras na‘ir 
wad-dél ridn imSauwihin ban-nibati 
5. isha ‘ala hamrak min halli wasin 
‘iyal al-grédi mi‘tbin al-hwati 


: 
1. ya tri yallisdb Sargin timidd6n | 
: 





wib‘adén titallam nimr bilsan mutlag u gal: 


6. ya tri yalli sob al-rarb timidd6n 
taraiyadu ya gwad hidu wisati 

7. ya nimr hauwinha tara 1-hén bal-h6n 
man Safat nafsah wigi’ baS-Simati 





Li Rn gh hay NE ROD 


wert net 6 








set EOB we 
Reine ie L, 
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8. ya nimr ‘umur ma rah minnak haiyal mat‘in: 
bhdsak b‘énak war-rimag safnati 


u nimr radd loh bal-giwab: 


9. asbir ‘alaiya yahii sa‘tin ibmigdar 
bimigdar rattat al-galam bad-diwati 

10. fassalt lak badlat ma l6n min 1l6n 
lima lagét alli ‘agadrak iwati 

11. harim ‘alaiya Surb binnin u ralyin 
rér tarwa min dimirak ihwati 


i 


wa yammam abyat inabbeb bah ‘tydlah: 

1. ya fars al-bid hamsat a&kali 
tintén zaral u talatat zalali 

2. wahda kihéla imhaffala bwast midani 
haiyalha yafrah ibgazz al-ma¥ali 

3. u wahda mitl as-séd hilwat al-argabi 
alli hawahin ya si‘id az-zimani 

4. u wahda mitl ad-dirr itfaddi ‘ala 1-bali: 
ibat hililha min al-hamm hali 

5. u wahda bihima Saflat a3-Sél wag-gilali: 
wamn az-zifar wa min hammah ma tbili 

6. u wihdatin giwiyat ar-ras wad-dél miSwali: 
lau tgatta‘ srir ‘inanha ma tiwani 


D 


‘addiina yOman min al-aiyam an nimr fagad frusuh farsal 
‘ala |-uhédi Séh ‘urban at-tayaha wat-tarabin min ‘urban iblad 
tazza la%l yantiinah al-faras al-mantiila walli indakarat ‘in- 
dahum wal-uhédi alladi rada loh mara tasma salha wa ‘indah 
‘agi wa ummah taraha thakam ‘an walad ba‘laha famana‘at 
an tarsil al-faras linimr fa‘ad al-mirsal farran wa lannah lafa 
wahbar nimr bal-amr ‘a%gal loh bag-giwab u dazzah: 

1. ya ratibin min fog hurrin wim‘édi 
wimraffa‘ ad-dir‘an wahid al-‘aragib 

2. wimmah lifatna min biladin bi‘idi 
wabih agana min ‘imam as-sabasib 
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3. wal-bdg ma hu simtak yal-uhédi 

wal-bog ma bén ar-ragagil bu ‘éb 
4. in €an liS6r al-‘adara tiridi 

Sor in -nsa sdsah mratéab ‘ala ‘éb 
5. wahtum al-abyat bitaha r-rasil 

ya ‘éb tummal-gal tummal-gil 


E 
haddatona bwai‘tin ra’a bha nimr nimr al-hala fartahag muh- 
taran u hu yisa‘sa‘an ma‘ bindigiyatah ulannah tihatibah wat- 
rattadah bas-sig% ya nimr razzin wa wazznah zén taranni di- 


min ibramyah falabba talabha wagtaloh wa bana abyat tigil 
Si‘r al-matnabbi biwasf al-asad: 


1. tallét ana sdb al-hala bal-€alayif 
ahsib gil as-séd ma fih riba 

2 wanni bargat al-%ild lagimlat as-séd hayif 
willi ya‘di bis-séd ma yin‘adibah 

3. ya bindigi yalli ‘aléti l-wisayif 
‘imri dana wal-minaya giriba 

4. milhak idigginnah ikfif an-nizayif 
bizrak imdahrag min gidayib sitiba 

faraddat loh al-bindigiyah 

5. in kint mar‘ibin imnal-m6t hayif 
higg an-nazar wafrig Sidayi‘ sibibah 

6. wigi' al-fahad ‘igib ma Can wagif 
ya ‘ird éaffah ya ribi‘i ‘igiba 

7. wigi‘ al-fahad ‘igib ma ¢an wagif 
killah la‘én an-natrat al-gidila 


Translation 
A. Nimr and the Beni Sahr?® 


Nimr was once angry, and he went to dwell with the Beni 
Sahr. Then he and the Beni Sahr made war upon the ‘Adwan 





%* | wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Haddad for many 
valuable suggestions in connection with the difficult translation of these 
poems. 
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and drove them away, and he stayed with the Beni Sahr in 
the Belka, the land of the ‘Adwan. And he began to compose 
and to write to his family and his people that they might come 
and agree with him and take him home and drive away the 
Beni Sahr and return from Besan to the Belka. And he said: 


1. O my Creator, o Knower of my secret, 
O Speaker of the thing—be! and it will be; 
2. O Creator in the world of idolaters and Sunnites, 
O Only One, Thy command is between kaf and niin. 
3. O Lord, remove from me the isthmus of grief, 
O Thou to whom the most difficult things are easy! 
4. God has bound me with two blue ones (i. e. eyes); 
One has perplexed my heart, the other has betrayed. 
5. O Hamid! tell Hamid he should be in my place. 
A clan came near to us and betrayed us. 
6. They trampled upon my face and our necessities were 
trodden under foot. 
They went the going of the salt and showed me no 
favor. 
7. O Hamid, among the people I laugh with my teeth, 
But when I am alone, I weep, and think of what 
saddens me. 
8. And now I have no other diversion than to hum, 
And I bite the edges of the lips, my teeth! 
9. O my loneliness in my circle after being 
Entertained, entertaining those who came to me; 
10. After I have been a place of refuge to him who took 
refuge with me, 
I do not find today for myself a partner. 
11. Would I had been created a bird that soars and sings, 
Who wades through the expanse of heaven with its 
greatness ; 
12. Who dies in the world even if he be not (created) 
a second time, 
Who prefers a miserable death to a life with shame. 


B. Nimr and Mutlaq 


One day, O ye of the spring-encampment, Mutlaq, Sef of 
the Hré&i, a division of the Beni Sahr, bought a beautiful mare, 
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of the noble ones, and he made an oath by the Highest when 
he bought her, before the chief of the nobles of his people pres- 
ent: ‘Behold, I will slaughter Nimr Ibn ‘Adwan while I am 
on the back of the mare.’”’ And, O Nimr, this news reached 
thee. And he sent at once to him a gastde that he would fight 
him unto death. 


1. O ye messengers, O ye who stretch yourselves towards 
the East, 
O ye companions of Réshd, receive my commands. 
2. Ye must enter at Mutlaq es-Salman’s; 
A wolf of the wilderness, O protector of horses 
which remain behind at the razzu; 
3. In respect of its type, he is buying a red one, the 
desire of onlookers; 
Taught to run before the fleetest horses. 
4. Ared one, beautiful of stature, and the head stretched, 
The tail is like the long fringes of the sleeve which 
wave on the mountains. 
5. Take care for thy red one, for those who warn [thee]; 
The family of the Qaridi hit the aim! 
After this Nimr speaks in place of Mutlaq and says: 
6. O messengers who stretch toward the West, 
Lie down to rest, ye noble ones, and perform ablutions. 
7. O Nimr make it easy, and thou wilt see (that) the 
easy (is returned) by the easy. 
He whom his soul sees comes into derision. 
8. Never, O Nimr, has a stabbed rider of thy people 
returned. 
I will slay thee, thyself, and the horse standing quiet. 
And Nimr returned to him the answer: 
9. Wait, O brother, for me as long as one hour, 
As long as the dipping of a pen in the inkstand. 
10. I’ll cut thee out garments not colored by means of 
dye, 
Until I shall see what fits thy measure. 
11. May there be forbidden to me the drinking of coffee 
and the smoking of a pipe, 
Except my stroke be satiated with thy inside. 





pe SLD RAE 
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C. Nimr admonishes his Children 


Once he composed verses and admonished in them his children. 
1. O Faris, the white ones are of five kinds, 
Two are counterfeit and three noble. 
2. One is like a high-bred mare, saddled in the midst 
of the race-course. 
Her rider rejoices over the slaughtering of the strag- 
glers at the time of the razzu. 
3. And one is like the wild game, that have beautiful 
necks. 
He who guards them, O happy one of the times! 
4. And one is like pearls and quiets the mind; 
Her husband passes the night free from cares. 
5. And one is an animal, suited for the carrying of burdens 
and the pack-saddle, 
And she takes no heed of glanders and its anxieties. 
6. And one is pig-headed, and her tail is raised; 
When the rings of her rein are broken she does not 
stop. 


D. The Lost Mare 


It is said that one day Nimr, missing his mare, sent to El- 
Wahide, Seh of the Tayaha and the Tarabin Arabs from the 
Arabs of the district of Gaza, desiring that they should give 
up the stolen mare which had been found with them. But EI- 
Wahide, who had died, had a wife whose name was Salha, 
and he had left an orphan. And his mother ruled in place of 
the son of her husband. She refused to send the mare to Nimr 
and the messenger returned empty. And when he came back 
home and informed Nimr of the matter, he quickly prepared 
an answer for him and sent it: 





1. O rider on a thorough-bred ruddy camel 
That has long, slender legs and hocks, 
2. And his mother came to us from a far country, 
And his father came to us from the uncles of the 
Sabasib, 
3. And deception is not thy characteristic, O Wahide, 
And deception among men is a shame. 
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4. If thou desirest the counsel of the maidens, 
The counsel of women, its foundations rest upon 
shame. 
5. And I seal the verses by Taha, the prophet; 
O shame then on what is said, and on what was said. 


E. The Leopard and the Gun 


We are told that once upon a time Nimr saw the nimr 
(i. e. leopard) of the wild. And he became frightened and per- 
plexed and he began to talk with his gun, and she conversed 
with him and strengthened him, saying: “In truth, O Nimr, 
do not fear, lift up and aim well. I am security, thou wilt 
bring him down.”’ And he fulfilled her wish and killed him. 
And he composed verses like the poem of Mutanabbi of the 
description of the lion. 


1. I looked forth into the open with the ammunition. 

I thought of the kinds of game, there is no doubt. 

2. And behold, I met the chequered of skin, watching 
for all the game. 


And he who hunts the game, one may not hunt him 

3. O gun, O thou which containest the various des- 
criptions; 

My age is approaching, and the things predestined 


are near. 
4. The palms of the pure ones pounded thy salt. 
Thy seed is rounded, cast from staves. 
Upon this answered the gun and spake: 
5. If thou art terrified of death, art afraid, 
Aim well and distinguish the waving of his tail. 
6. The leopard fell after he had been standing. 
The width of his sole, O my people, it is a marvel. 
7. The leopard fell after he had been standing. 
That is all for the eyes of those whose curls are 
hanging loose. 


Notes to the Arabic Text 


Poem A. Nimr and the Beni Sahr. 
V. 5 5 to shear. .** 5» he should be in my place; however, 
Socin-Stumme, Diwan aus Central-Arabien, have the mean- 
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ing “‘to cut off some one from something,’’ which gives 
a better sense here. ‘‘O Hamid, tell Hamid, he should 
be cut off instead of me.’’ This rendering agrees also with 
Poem C v. 2 dite sa, 

; V. 6 xl> Sl Ge! Ost ef. Dozy, Suppl.: ~~s> cum 5 

f “marcher sur.” ¢2!5) G) owls! Lesi> Dozy, op. cit. de- 

voirs. Plural of ¢5Y° cl Gl oak 

V.7 X& cf. Spoer and Haddad: Manual of Palestinian 
Arabic § 102. 53'S) 8) Go38 S51 orig. gloss. 

V. 8 cosh Gl aed JU orig. gloss. Acc. to Wetzstein, ‘‘Sprach- 
liches aus den Zeltlagern etc.’”” ZDMG 22. 150, ~ 4 has 
the meaning of ‘‘trage sein’’ for which we may well say in 
this passage “hum’’. The explanation ++ Jl) as given 
by our informant is perhaps his own interpretation of a 
word which he did not understand. 


Pt V.10 CE SD SIL pos ol Slte+o5) 6 of. Dozy, 
i op. cit., $32) ~!) “hospitalier”. 
i V. 11 Seok cf. Spoer and Haddad, op. cit., § 89, 2. vl es 


>*. cf. Socin-Stumme, op. cit., sub 4e]-2, ‘“menschen- 

Ys plur. of G*. 

V. 12 = ol & Gls orig. gloss; cf. Dozy, op. cit., ‘don- 
ner aux terres le deuxiéme labour. Sl ogee ef, 
Lane, Arabic Lex.,AS “distress, trouble’’.—*>les ¢) 4.6 


’ 


leere Wiiste.’ 


” 


Poem B. Nimr and Mutlaq. 


PAM haan. «hn ea i a 358 





Introduction: «» cf. Dozy, op. cit., ‘‘temps, epoque.’’— 

* 4» Socin-Stumme, op. cit., ‘‘a certain number of men,” 

while according to Wetzstein, ZDMG 22. 119, it designates 

the people belonging to the same tribe,“‘Stammgenossen”’.— 

4 50) 5) 5b giles os! ts of. J. Catafago, Arabic-Eng- 

lish Lex., London 1858; Burton, A Pilgrimage to Mekka 

and Medina, I 19; II. 20.— ~~ = take an oath. The 

phrase was pronounced wansa gisamin.—*—) gl ad cf. 

Dozy, op. cit., ‘accumulation, multitude of people’. ° ( 
V. 1 bel» ol 59 -b. cf v. 6; sgl. sb cf. Soc.-Stumme, 


op. cit.; cf. also v. 6. etl = JIL J) ts also v. 6. 


MMR EN IES fs 


lattes 
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V. 2 +++ deat le 6) Slh.c: cf. Spoer and Haddad, op. cit., § 62, 
also v. 3 Cie gle —s jal LS ait SN bd st OLLI orig. 
gloss. 

Vi 3 OAK sl bel alge orig. gloss. cf. JLS pl. oWLS ““per- 
fection”’. 

V. 4 #2 5) 4%b orig. gloss. We should perhaps read 
dou, po —y 96 5) 254 orig. gloss—sls sl 355; perhaps 
deli “noble”. 

V. Ste sl ale 

V. 6 252 Sl & +; cf. Dozy, op. cit., & >. 

V. 8 54, 5!) be 51; for the & prefix cf. Spoer and Haddad, 
op. cit. § 102.—)) st) bd orig. gloss. 

V. gale gol ake. 


V. 10 JL4é, cf. notes to v. 2—o'!» from ©). 


Poem C. Nimr admonishes his Children. 

Introduction: = S! ¢43 or +43 orig. gloss. 

V. 2 oe8 gl Ob) —¢ ls sl SYS; Turkish: unmixed, pure mo- 
ney of full weight.—4-t~» s) Y orig. gloss. b> =<) “‘to 
ornament.”— 5» ss! >; ¢f. Poem A,v. 5. — stall ce 5b) 
Ji I orig. gloss. According to Wetzstein, ZDMG 22. 
131, Ji has the meaning of (1) merchandise loaded for 
transportation; (2) time of transportation; (3) means of 
transportation, i.e. animals, carriages, porters, ships, etc. 

V. 3 =! cf. Poem B, v. 1. 

V. 4 44! of. the Palestinian UL Ute -45 faddi ‘ala blak, 
cheer up! 

V. 5 ols ol J chai cf. bey — ib a growth in the nose, ¢f. 
Musil, Arabia Petraea, 111. 277. 

V. 6 e+I!s was pronounced in this instance wikdatin.— jl 
Jl52* cf. the Palestinian J.) by 5b. — hl glad! eare SI 
plat) paw Lag, Ler pn orig. gloss.—'!»* vs! —#s orig. gloss. 


Poem D. The Lost Mare. 
Introduction © Os+© ! \y—> orig. gloss—J se Gl 5 
orig. gloss.—_5 4! Sl 4>5)!)— 548 cf. Socin-Stumme, op. 
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cit., Poem 68. 8 ‘“‘sterben”.—_~ &! 4!_~ orig. gloss.—\*+« 
ste S! orig. gloss.— 4x J! *¢ 4s orig. gloss; probably 
es orphan; cf. Wetzstein, ZDMG 22.128, “‘little child’, 
plur. Oboe. —4J 5 5! Le orig. gloss.—3> cf. Socin-Stumme, 
op. cit., Poem 80. 20, note a. 

Vi 1 Game Sl pemls p> hem orig. gloss. Probably a camel 


of noble breed, raised by the mo‘ddn tribe of Mesopotamia, 
is referred to. There is also a clan of that name belonging 


to the Beni Sabr, cf. Musil, op. cit. p. 118—e3 ¢. 
Socin-Stumme, op. cit., glossary.—! cde Ss Getdl de sb 
4.64 orig. gloss. 

V. 2 erly ol Jae Jel. 

V. 3 de“. a plural of d-s—» Gl 4 Hl, 


V. 4 cf. ZDMG 6. 373: 53 pe SG & Sed Lb YH 
| “Wer aber mit Weibern zu Rat geht, mit dem will ich 
nichts zu tun haben.” 


Poem E. The Leopard and the Gun. 


Introduction: G¢ >) 4) —»4'l cf. Dozy G*,) “mettre en 

: fuite.’"—{renae, cl ain Josh orig. gloss. —* S) #3 orig. 

gloss. +5 _5 Ss! 48 5° orig. gloss. —¢- s! G++ orig. gloss. — 

FE 053 S) ~lsilift up the head, be courageous.” 

V. 1 eb cf. Spoer and Haddad, op. cit., § 116—s! ¢->4! 

: i: W0! orig. gloss. 

V. 2 3 sl UI N36 orig. gloss —# & Gs! G— orig. gloss.— 

‘ o! cf. Poem B, v. 1.—G4= &! JSk orig. gloss. 

V.3 Ge Gl C544 orig. gloss—JSe vl J! & cf. Spoer and 
Haddad, op. cit., § 88.—-—%“s plur. of #2 orig. gloss.— 
5 8S plur. of aif orig. gloss. 













V. 4 45 plur. of +45 orig. gloss. 





V. 5 pel G> Gl late Gale orig. gloss.—@.!44 G3) cos Cy Cy bai 





V.6€ 92 Sl ‘«k> of. Socin-Stumme, op. cit., glossary @ 4 and 
ZDMG 22 119. 
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Notes to the Translation 


Poem A. 


We may infer from the introduction that this poem dates 
after or about the year 1812. See page 178 above. 

Verse 2. kaf and niin are the two letters which form the word 
kun, be! 

V. 3. The evil eye is blue. 

V. 4. Hamiid es-sani i. e. Hamid the farrier, Nimr’s friend. 
Hamid es-salih, the other Hamid mentioned here, is Nimr’s 
cousin and enemy. He was Chief of the ‘Adwan in 
Burckhardt’s time (op. cit., p. 368f.); cf. p. 178. 

V. 5. Qaridi, name of Nimr’s family. 

V. 6. Aclan, i. e. the Beni Sahr.—‘“‘Salt”’, i. e. powder. 


Poem B. 

V. 7. “Whom his soul sees,” i. e. he who is proud; cf. the Pales- 
tinian: min shaf nafso, he who sees his soul, or hada shayif 
nafso, this one sees his soul, i. e. he is proud. 

V. 8. “The horse standing quiet’’,i. e. horses standing on three 
legs and the fourth just touching the ground. 

V. 11b. i. e. until I shall kill you. 


Poem C. 

Verse 1. Faris was a son of Nimr. Nimr had at least three 
sons besides ‘Agab, the son of Wadha, and one daughter 
called Sara. The son called Fadil was regarded by some 
of our informants as being the same as Faris. With the 
exception of Muslat, all his children are referred to by 
name in his poems.—‘‘The white ones,’’ i. e. women. 

V. 6. “Her tail is raised’’, a sign of stubbornness in a camel, 
here applied to a stubborn woman. V. 6b. A _ thorough- 
bred horse or camel would stop at once. 


Poem D. 


This poem is significant because of the light which it throws 
upon the position that a Bedawiye may hold in her tribe. 
Verse 1b. These are good points in a camel. 

V. 2. A thoroughbred race of camels is meant. For races of 
camels cf. Burckhardt, Wahabys, I 194; II 61 ff. 
V. 4b. Said of a house not built upon rock; cf. Mat. 7. 26f. 
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Poem E. 

Nimr’s gun was called marida,it is mentioned by name in 
one of his poems, cf. page 180.—Here is a play on the word 
nimr, the name of the sé and of the animal that was con- 
fronting him. 

V. 4. “Salt”, i. e. saltpeter for making powder.—‘‘Seed,’’i. e. 
bullets, v. 7. 
V. 7b. i. e. for the sake of the maidens. 





YERMAK TIMOFEYEVICH IN RUSSIAN FOLK POETRY 


CLARENCE AuGuUSTUS MANNING 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FOLK POETRY of every age and country has tended con- 
stantly to confuse historical and mythical heroes by ascribing 
to the former all the qualities of the latter, until it is impossible 
to know the historical basis for many of the exploits which are 
recounted. Russia is no exception to this rule. Yermak Ti- 
mofeyevich, the first conqueror of Siberia in the reign of Ivan 
the Terrible (the latter part of the sixteenth century), so fas- 
cinated the minds of the folk poets that he became a national 
hero. We have the original songs which describe his invasion 
of Siberia and his earlier life along the Volga River, but in a 
short time Yermak appears in songs where he clearly does 
not belong, and he ultimately makes his way into the byliny 
-or national epics, so that we can see clearly in his case the path 
which he took in becoming a legendary figure. 

The personality of Yermak Timofeyevich is very obscure. We 
know nothing definite about his life until he suddenly appears 
at Perm with a band of Cossacks and, in some connection 
with the trading family of the Strogonovy, invades Siberia. 
We are not even sure of his name; for Yermak is not a Christian 
name, and though the New Chronicle calls him Yermolay, 
Yermak is the name by which his associates knew him and it 
is under that name that he has become famous. M. Putsillo 
(““K voprosu, kto byl Yermak Timofeyevich, pokoritel’ Sibiri,’’ 
Russky Vyestnik, Vol. 156, p. 275ff.) considers many of the 
difficulties in the common narrative and cites other authors 
as V. Bronevsky, who wrote a history of the Don Cossacks 
in which Yermak figures, but there seems to be no other evi- 
dence than that of the historical songs. 

These songs have been collected in a volume by V. Th. Miller 
entitled ‘‘Historical Songs of the Russian People of the XVI- 


XVII Centuries’ (Istoricheskiya Pyesni russkago naroda X VI- 
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XVII wo.) and published as Vol. XCIII of the Collections of 
the Section of Russian Language and Literature of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences, 1915. This contains some 35 
songs and fragments which contribute to our knowledge of 
Yermak and which come from eastern Russia, from the prov- 
ince of Olonets to Astrakhan, the Don and the Terek. Of 
this group the most complete versions are those from Olonets 
and Siberia which carry through Yermak’s career with some 
degree of fulness, especially No. 159 of the collection. Those 
from the south contain in general material which is foreign 
to the Yermak tradition and know little of the hero after he 
starts for Siberia. 

It may be of interest to summarize briefly the most complete 
of these tales, No. 159. Yermak had been in some sort of a 
fight on the Caspian Sea, where he killed the Persian envoy 
Koramyshev Semen Konstyantinovich. He thought over the 
situation of his band in these words: ‘In Astrakhan we can- 
not live; to live on the Volga is to count as thieves; to go to the 
Yaik is a great journey; to go to Kazan—there is the Terrible 
Tsar, the Terrible Tsar our Lord Ivan Vasilyevich;—to go to 
Moscow is to be arrested, scattered throughout different cities 
and placed in dark prisons. Let us go to Usolya, to the Strogo- 
novy, to Grigory Grigoryevich, to the Voronovy; let us take a 
supply of lead, powder and grain’’ (Il. 20-31). They spent 
the winter in a cave on the Chusovaya River, and then went 
further up the Serebryanaya River to Zharavl’ where they left 
their boats and marched across country to the Tagil’ River, 
where they built others. They sailed along the Tagil’ and other 
rivers until St. Peter’s Day (June 29). Yermak with three 
hundred men as one of three columns descended the Tobol’ 
River to the Irtysh. Then in a great battle they defeated 
the Tatars under Kuchum. ‘‘ The Cossacks killed a large number 
of the Tatars and the Tatars were astonished at the strength 
of the Russians, because they could not kill one of them. Heated 
arrows were hurled against them as in sheaves but the Cos- 
sacks stood unharmed”’ (ll. 97ff). Kuchum was captured and 
Yermak thought of peace. He took an embassy back to Moscow 
with rich presents. They induced the boyar Nikita Roman- 
ovich to plead their case and finally the Tsar pardoned Yermak 
for the affair with the Persian envoy. ‘‘The next year the Tatars 
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rose against Yermak Timofeyevich on the great Yenisey River. 
Yermak’s Cossacks had been sent in different directions and he 
had with him only the Cossacks on two boats. And they fought 
with the Tatars for a long time. And to help his companions 
Yermak tried to leap to the other boat and he stepped on a 
treacherous passage. His right foot slipped and the board rose 
from the upper end and struck him. It shattered his stormy 
head and threw him into the swift Yenisey River; there death 
met Yermak”’ (Il. 198ff). 

This version of the story is probably correct. Yermak shows 
himself throughout as he was in real life, the leader of an unruly 
and undisciplined band of followers, half bandits, half soldiers. 
This is in accord with the spirit of the times; for in this century 
the term Cossack was applied to any outlaw or man who was 
fond of an unrestrained and independent life, and was not, 
as later, the name of a special body of soldiers. (Cf. Putsillo, 
op. cit. p. 282.) The victory over Kuchum was fought on 
October 23, 1581, and the capital of the Siberians, Irtysh, was 
taken three days later, on October 26. 

- The details of the song vary in the different versions, but 
these variations are to be found far more in the earlier relations 
between the Tsar and Yermak than in the exploits of the hero 
insofar as they are mentioned. In most of them, as in Nos. 
170 and 186, Yermak simply announces his intention to leave 
for Siberia and indulges in a certain amount of prophecy. An- 
other variation is in regard to the Persian envoy; for in No. 
157 the envoy seems to be Russian instead of Persian, but he 
is of the same name and the circumstances of his death are 
quite similar. 

We can regard these narratives as the first step in the de- 
velopment of Yermak. But he was not destined to stay a 
long time in this stage. The south of Russia and in particular 
the district along the Terek wanted to take the hero with them 
on their raids against the Turks, and so in No. 176 we find 
him in prison in Turkey for 33 years. His beard has grown 
until it is below his silken belt and his red curls rest on his shoul- 
ders, but his energy is not diminished and he challenges the 
Sultan: ‘Thou, sultan, son of a sultan, thou the great sultan! 
Set me at liberty; I will cut down all Turkey and thee, O sultan, 
will I take captive”’ (Il. 23ff). 
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The most important event of the reign of Ivan the Terrible 
was the capture of Kazan, the capital of the Golden Horde, 
in 1552. This was a very long and severe struggle, since the 
Tatar capital was well fortified and Ivan was compelled to 
make use of engineers in order to force an entrance into the city 
(cf. Howorth, History of the Mongols, Vol 2, p. 421). There 
is a separate historical song which tells how the engineers of 
the Tsar arranged a mine under the Tatar powder magazine 
and also put an extra fuse in place, so that at the very moment 
that the mine was exploded this other fuse would light a light 
in the presence of the Tsar and his army. The accomplishment 
of such an engineering feat was of course quite outside the sphere 
of Yermak Timofeyevich and his Cossacks, but popular interest 
in him could not permit him to be absent from the capture of 
Kazan. The Yermak legend was therefore extended so as to 
allow him to be the hero of the siege. . 

In No. 162 we have a full accountofthis. The Tsar threatened 
Yermak for sacking some of the imperial boats but the Cossack 
defended himself by saying that the boats which he had seized 
did not bear the royal seals and consequently they did not 
deserve immunity from robbery. The Tsar consented to pardon 
him and his men, -provided they would capture for him the city 
of Kazan. Yermak promised to take the city in three hours. 
He entered the city as a beggar and noticed whereall the powder 
of the city was concentrated. ‘Dig a trench, brothers, under the 
powder store. When Yermak put a light to the wax fuse, 
he put it in a keg full of powder, and he placed the other where 
he sat with the tsar. Then Yermak said to the Terrible Tsar: 
When the light burns up hither, I will take Kazan. The light 
burned up and a black cloud rose over Kazan”’ (Il. 46ff.). Then 
to the Cossacks he said: ‘‘Run to Kazan city quickly, drive 
all the Basurmans from the city;do not take a single soul pris- 
oner, since prison does not suit the Cossacks of the Don” (Il. 
S8ff.). In return for this Ivan named Yermak prince of the 
glorious, quiet Don. 

We have here a distinct step in the process of turning Yermak 
into a culture hero. We will pass over the difficulties which 
this episode introduces into the character of Yermak, because 
the leader of a band of outlaws hardly stands in any such attitude 
toward the sovereign and toward technical military science 
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as this implies. There are also chronological inconsistencies. 
Yermak was hardly an old man at his death in 1582, and yet 
it is presumed that he was an experienced chieftain as early as 
1552; and still other songs do not assume any great difference 
in time between this capture of Kazan and the Siberian expedi- 
tion. Of course there is yet no absolute chronological impos- 
sibility, but the presumption for it is very strong. 

Still more fantastic is the story of Yermak killing a boyar in 
the presence of the Tsar. According to No. 169, collected in 
the Ural District, Yermak went to the tsar to ask pardon for his 
offences, and one of the boyars interfered and recommended 
that he be hanged. Then “his heroic strength, i. e. his strength 
as a bogatyr, rose, and his heroic blood, i. e. his blood as a 
bogatyr, flamed up”’ (ll. 65-66), and he drew his sword and 
killed the boyar. ‘‘Yermak sits in misfortune and is wrung 
by misfortune and the other boyars became frightened. They 
ran from the imperial rooms and the tsar’s appearance changed” 
(ll. 70ff). Ivan the Terrible was a rough and fickle ruler but 
no man could act in this way before him and be saved, much less 
an outlaw leader who was already under heavy charges. On 
the other hand there are not lacking instances where the boga- 
tyrs at the court of St. Vladimir act toward their sovereign 
in this disrespectful manner. Thus Ilya of Murom, the old 
Cossack, appeared in disguise at court and, when he did not 
meet with sufficient honor, became unruly, killed many of 
Vladimir’s servants, and was only reconciled when Vladimir 
sent him Dobrynya Nikitich to make peace on these terms: 
“Let strict ukazes be promulgated thruout all the towns of 
Kiev and Chernigov that all the pot-houses and drinking places 
of whatever sort be opened freely for the space of three days, 
that all the people may drink green wine without price. And 
whoso drinketh no green wine, let him quaff the beer of drunken- 
ness; and he who drinketh that not, sweet mead; that all may 
know that the Old Kazak Ilya of Murom is come to famous 
Kiev town” (Hapgood, Epic Songs of Russia, p. 79). 

Another song in which Yermak acts to satisfy his wounded honor 
is No. 164 from the Don. In this the captured murza Itslanber 
enters a tent and greets all the Russians except Yermak. The 
Cossack in anger then cuts off his turbulent head, very much 
as Ilya would have done in the same conditions. 
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Wecan then sum up this part of our paper as follows: Yermak, 
the conqueror of Siberia, has a tendency to enter various other 
spheres of action. At the same time as soon as we leave that 
field in which his real life was spent, the episodes in which he 
figures have a tendency to become more and more miraculous 
and to approximate those of a Russian bogatyr. The Kazan 
legends often suggest that Yermak became the head of the Don 
Cossacks and lived a while a life of peace as in No. 167, ‘‘Let us go, 
brothers, to the quiet Don, let us repent. Ye brothers who are 
unmarried, all marry”’ (I. 59f.). There does not seem to be any 
historical basis for this placid life; and Yermak, once a_ hero, 
must remain such and meet with ever more adventures. 

Accordingly Yermak makes his appearance in the byliny, 
the epic songs which cluster around the name of St. Vladimir, 
Fair Sun Vladimir, the ruler of Russia at the time of her con- 
version to Christianity (980-1015). The two byliny in which 
he appears are that of Tsar Kalin and that of the Tsar Mamay 
and Babishcha Mamaishina. 

There is little need here to summarize all the forms of these 
byliny. This has been done by A. V. Oksenov in his article, 
‘“Yermak v bylinakh russkago naroda,”’ published in the [storich- 
esky Vyestnik, Vol. 49, p.424ff. In thisarticle Oksenov has endeav- 
ored to trace all the existent forms of the bylina legend, without 
however touching any of the historic material. 

In the first legend, Yermak is the nephew of Vladimir. On 
the advice of Ilya of Murom Vladimir has begged and secured 
from the Tatars a respite of three months before surrendering 
Kiev. Ilya has gone to collect the bogatyrs to defend Russia but 
has not returned. Under these conditions Yermak begs permis- 
sion to take the field. Vladimir at first refuses but later consents 
after the boy shows his valor by emptying a pail of sixty puds. 
He goes to battle and fights alone against the leaders of the Tatars 
for three days and nights without stopping. Then Ilya arrives 
and the bogatyrs falling upon the Tatar hosts cut their way 
to the centre and Yermak kills the Tatar tsar Kalin. Accord- 
ing to other versions it is not Yermak but Ilya who kills the 
chieftain of the enemy. This legend, however, sometimes does 
not end successfully for the Russians, and it is one of these forms 
which Miss Hapgood gives in her volume (op. cit., p. 210ff.). In 
this version two Tatars appear wherever one is killed and in 
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the end the bogatyrs are either killed or carried off to a sub- 
terranean cave. Yermak alone is left and he returns to Kiev 
and receives the congratulations of Vladimir, who offers to 
reward him. Yermak rejects all offers of land or wealth and 
requests the privilege of drinking beer and wine without price 
in all the pothouses of the kingdom. In still other forms Yer- 
mak is worn out by his exertions and dies with the others. 

The other legend, that of Tsar Mamay and the Babishcha 
Mamaishina, is somewhat similar. Tsar Mamay was the 
actual head of the Tatars in 1380 when they were decisively 
defeated at Kulikovo by Dimitry Donskoy. Here again Yer- 
mak is the champion of Kiev and fights without support 
until he is forced to flee. Fortunately at this moment Ilya 
rouses himself from a drunken stupor and indifference and 
takes part in the battle. No sooner is this fight won than 
Yermak takes the field against a female foe, the Babishcha 
Mamaishina, one of those female monsters who occur so often 
in Russian song. She fights with Yermak for twelve days and 
nights without either securing an advantage, until Ilya inter- 
feres and tells Yermak that he is still young and does not know 
how to fight with women. Following the advice of the older 
man, Yermak seizes her by her white breast and soon over- 
throws her. 

It will be noticed in all this that Yermak is the chief bogatyr 
of the third generation. The first generation is that of the elder 
heroes, Svyatogor and his fellows, who are far more powerful 
physically than Ilya or any of his (the second) generation. Now 
it is Yermak who forms the third generation, powerful and 
young but not the equal in experience or strength of Ilya. 
Furthermore in some of the versions Ilya is the uncle of Yermak 
who is related to him and not to Vladimir. Orest Miller (Srav- 
nitelno-kriticheskiya nablyudenitya nad sloyevym soslovom nar- 
odnago russkago eposa, Ilya Muromets i bogatyrstvo Kievskoye, 
p. 699) queries whether Yermak may not be an alternative form 
of Falcon the Hunter, the son whom Ilya kills. This motif 
which appears in the Persian legend of Sohrab and Rustem 
is the subject again of the Hildebrand Fragment of the old 
pagan German poetry (cf. Thomas, An Anthology of German 
Literature, p. 3). It is perfectly true that in later forms of 
these stories the father discovers his son’s identity before it is 
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too late and there is a reconciliation. This happens also in 
some of the later forms of the Hildebrand-saga and in some 
versions of the Falcon story. There does not however seem to 
be any necessity for supposing that Yermak has taken the place 
of a son of Ilya, that reconciliation has taken place, or that in 
one version father and son were always together. 

On the other hand, in the Yermak byliny Ilya does not appear 
in a very enviable réle. He is indifferent or drunken. Per- 
haps it may be that he has been with the elder heroes and has 
been drinking their wine, which is not suitable even for his 
generation. Yermak has for his part declined to taste this super- 
natural drink (cf. Oksenov, op. cit. p. 440). Perhaps he may 
be regarded as passing beyond the natural age of fighting and 
as already declining in strength and vigor. However that may 
be, we have here frankly the appearance of the next younger 
generation as the chief champion of Holy Russia. This probably 
means little more than that Yermak was of a far younger stratum 
of legend, and this we know from our acquaintance with history. 

The German saga of the Nibelungen shows us the same con- 
fusion of times. When Kriemhild is on her way to the court 
of King Etzel or Attila (who lived in the fifth century A. D.) 
she stops on the way with her uncle Bishop Pilgerin of Passau, 
who was actually bishop there in 971-991. Thus we have a 
mythical heroine, married to Attila and the niece of aman who 
actually lived in the tenth century. The byliny which started 
in much the same atmosphere in Russia rapidly came to re- 
flect the prehistoric and pre-Christian heroes of their country. 
At the same time they included the heroes who fell at the battle 
of the Kalka in 1224 when the forces of the Russians were 
overthrown. We find here the very names which tradition 
places around Vladimir. Next the Russian victory at Kuli- 
kovo in 1380 gave us the memory of Mamay. Why Dimitry 
Donskoy, the leader of the Russians and himself a popular hero, 
did not enter the charmed circle, we cannot tell. He remained 
outside but his opponent was included among the foes of Russia. 
Then two centuries later, when Yermak appeared in Siberia, 
he touched the popular fancy and for his exploits was included 
in the list of bogatyrs. 

We can well understand why Yermak did the conventional 
things in the byliny. His exploits had been remote and dif- 
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ferent; even his death was extraordinary The byliny authors 
did not recognize this peculiarity. For them the bogatyrs 
were the great heroes who fought at Kiev against the Tatars. 
For them the bogatyrs drank from huge cups, handled huge 
weapons and fought for long periods of time. Everything 
about them was on a grand scale. So they applied to Yermak 
the conventional characteristics of their favorite heroes. He 
was young, younger than any of the others, and he could not 
pass from history in the way in which they did. All Russia 
knew that Yermak Timofeyevich had to reach Siberia. They 
knew that he had to annex the land to Russia and be pardoned 
by the Tsar but at the same time they placed him in the latest 
possible strata of their work. The disappearance of the boga- 
tyrs in the struggle with Tsar Kalin probably looks to 1224. 
The conflict with Mamay certainly places Yermak in connection 
with the heroes of the fourteenth century. Outside of the mythi- 
cal apparatus there is nothing that can connect Yermak with 
Vladimir. He remains throughout a straight hero, young and 
late in coming, who rises as the old Kiev heroes begin to pass 
away. This is a tribute to history and the historical sense 
and there is little or no need to find for Yermak a place in the 
highly organized pantheon of the past. There is no need to 
speculate whether the name of Yermak has been attached to 
some old hero who has lost his name before the increasing fame 
of the young man. He is simply a later hero enrolled among 
the earlier immortals. 

We shall probably never know what were the personal char- 
acteristics of Yermak Timofeyevich which so endeared him to 
the heart of the Russian people. His Cossacks were practically 
wiped out but he had opened a way to Siberia. He was a 
pathfinder whose exploits fired the hearts of his people and made 
him an object of song. More and more was the simple story 
of his life magnified in popular tradition and made like the 
tales of the heroes of the past. And therein lies its value. We 
can see how one incident after another became connected with 
his name and we can trace his career from a Cossack leader 
to a Russian bogatyr. If we could analyze this story more 
carefully, we should probably have a key to the strange mixture 
of myth and heroism, of history and romance, which in the folk 
poetry of Russia developed into the byliny. Perhaps others 
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of the bogatyrs developed in the same way; but we are fortunate 
in the case of Yermak for he lived late enough to give us some 
historical information about his career and to figure to some 
extent in written history. Through the historical songs and the 
byliny we can trace his rise in popular thought and song; and 
his great value is that he illustrates the change of a human hero 
into a culture-hero endowed with all the befitting mythical and 
super-human qualities. 
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PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL MusSEUM 


THOSE who have enjoyed a Madonna of Murillo will re- 
member how she rests her foot on the crescent moon, that golden 
boat of Astarte, at sundry times and in divers places otherwise 
called Aphrodite, Anaitis and Ishtar. Frazer tells of 
a village of Cyprus where the Virgin Mary is worshipped 
under the name of Panaghia Aphroditessa, the Most Holy little 
Goddess of Love’; and it is not entirely unreasonable that, 
as the Mother of the most precious Child, she should be thought 
to retain some, at least, of the attributes of the ancient Mother 
Goddess. Let us now see how some of the offerings to that 
great Mother have likewise been handed on. 

St. Paul’s saying ‘“‘that which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die” strikes at the heart of primitive religion. The 
re-awakening of life in the spring, the sprouting of trees, flowers 
and grass were mysterious evidence of divine life and had a 
direct relation to the lives of men depending upon their flocks. 
As they changed their manner of living and became agricultural 
rather than pastoral, the ear of corn took its place along with 
leaf and bud; and where this was a winter crop, the spring festi- 
val was applicable to both. ‘‘First the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear,’’ is thus also an expression of early 
ideas. The same Semitic root which means ‘to put forth’? 
covers both the ear of corn and the hyacinth, ? and we remember 
how Hyacinth, Anemone and Narcissus alternate with Adonis 
and Tammuz in the worship of the Mother Goddess‘. This 





t Adonis, Attis and Osiris, 32. 

2 sanbal. 

3 sunbul. 

4 Anemone is Naamani ‘my darling’ as Adoni is ‘my lord’ and Dodi 
‘my beloved’. 
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; same root covers the sign of the Zodiac, of the sixth months, 

i during which the descent of Ishtar to Hades in search of her 
lost husband was celebrated; and the same root, again, covers 
the nardostachys °, spica nardi, or spikenard of India. 

Nard, or more specifically spikenard, is the fibre-covered 
root-stock of a tall-growing valerian,’ having as its habitat the 
Himalaya and Hindu Kush Mountains. The characteristic hairy 
covering is the remains of the radical leaves. Nard first appears 
in literature in the Atharva-Veda® where, mixed with honey and 
costus and made into an ointment, it becomes a sovereign 
charm to win a woman. ‘“‘Of ointment, of madugha (licorice?), 
of costus, and of nard, by the hands of Bhaga, I bring up quick 
a means of subjection’. This association with costus is of 
interest, for that, also a herbaceous plant of the Himalayas, 
appears elsewhere in the Atharva-Veda ® as the sign and symbol 
of immortal life. Won by the gods in the third heaven from 
earth as they moved about in the sky in their golden boat, 
the costus was set as companion to the soma—that sacred drink 
which according to a recent writer was nothing more romantic 
than millet beer.*° Costus appears several times in the Atharva- 
Veda as a remedy against disease, especially fever. 

Whether nard is a word of Sanskrit or Iranian origin seems 
1 doubtful. It may be an indigenous name borrowed of some 
: earlier race by the conquering Iranians. Some lexicons refer 
it to a Sanskrit root nal, to smell, but Dr. Edgerton tells 
me that thereisno such root in Sanskrit. Uhlenbeck’s etymologi- 
cal dictionary doubtfully suggests a word, nada, nala or nala, 
reed, which from the botanical standpoint would answer well 
enough. Persian dictionaries also connect the word with nai, 
reed, and Dr. Jackson writes me that we may perhaps tentatively 
assume the word ‘nard’ to be Iranian. Watt quotes various 
vernaculars of the Punjab, dala, bala, mala, ‘root’, and Sanskrit 








5 as-Sunbula(t). 

® sunbul-at-tib. 

7 Nardostaschys Jatamansi, order Valerianaceae. 

§ VI.102.3. 

9 V.4, 

Cf. Havell, JRAS 1920, pp. 349-351: “it is psobable that the 
soma plant was Eleusine coracana, or ragi, the common millet still used in 
the Eastern Himalayas for making the intoxicating drink known as marua.” 
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jata-manst (which latter has been adopted in the modern botani- 
cal name of the plant), referring to its resemblance to a tufted 
stock. In modern India fragrant and cooling ointments are 
still prepared from the drug, which are believed to have the 
power of promoting the growth and blackness of the hair. Al- 
though from quite a different part of the plant, the spikenard 
of commerce bears some vague resemblance to an ear of corn, 
or to bulbous flowers like the hyacinth, gladiolus or garlic; and 
it is of interest that another Semitic word used for nard'!' 
means alike ‘loose’ or ‘hanging’ as of hair, ‘heating’, as of an 
oven, ‘swelling’ or ‘filling’, as of a river, ‘bloodshot’, as of an 
- eye, and that various forms of the word covered alike the hya- 
cinth and the red or bloody waters of the river Adonis rising in 
the spring floods and thus suggesting the revival of human life; 
for was not man himself, as Adam, the Ruddy One? This as- 
sociation of waters and human life is familiar enough. It may 
be worth while to recall another passage in the Atharva-Veda: !? 
“As Indra is possessed of glory in heaven-and-earth, as the 
waters are possessed of glory in the herbs, so among all the 
gods may we, among all, be glorious.’’ Something of the same 
association continues through the Vedic writings; nalada or 
nard is found not only in the Atharva-Veda, but also in the 
Aitareya ‘3 and the Sankhayana Aranyakas, '4 where it is men- 
tioned as found in a garland, as well as in the Sitras. In the 
Atharva-Veda's the feminine form of the word naladi occurs 
as the name of an Apsaras or celestial nymph. In this latter 
passage there are five Apsarases who are driven out by some 
herb, and their names, as Whitney suggests, '° are all formed 
upon odor names, of which guggulu or bdellium is one. We 
may thus trace the fact that a special portion of a special reed 
or herbaceous plant was in various ways connected with ideas 
of manly vigor and love, and that the uses of the drug had special 
reference to those ideas in their relation to a Mother Goddess. 





™ sajara: munsajjar, sajjar, sajar, sujrat. 

13 VI.58.2. 

13 []1.2.4.7. 

“4 X14. 

 TV.37.3. 

© Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. VII, p. 211. 
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So it appears in the earlier writings; but Caland,'? wh lehe 
gives us as a charm to assure the safety of the herd, that nard 
pounded in water should be given the calves to drink while 
the priest performed a specified ceremony, observes that nard 
was subsequently reserved for the ritual of the dead and for- 
bidden to the living. Still later, however, in India the word 
‘nard’ referred to several varieties of aromatic grass which, in 
odor and appearance, resembled the Himalayan drug;'® and 
while familiar in ointments and perfumes, these were used also 
in ceremonial ointments in Mohammedan times, especially 
in anointing the Ka‘ba and the Sacred Rock under the Temple 
in Jerusalem, which must have been survivals of extremely early 
practice,—the anointing of stock and stone for the Mother God- 
dess. 

Laufer’? traces nard through early Chinese Annals and 
finds the word to be correctly transcribed, (na-lo-t’o=Sansk. 
nalada) and a fanciful analysis given as to nara-dhara (“held 
or carried by man’’), because, it was said, men carried the frag- 
rant flower with them in their girdles.?° He refers to another 
word in the Chinese Annals (mai-k’i) mentioned as a product 
of Fu-lin or Syria, and thought by Hirth to be the nard. It 
was said to be somewhat similar to garlic, shepherd’s purse 
and wheat; and while he identifies this with Persian nargis, 
narcissus, it is still a fact that there is an underlying association, 
if not in language, yet in conception between the two products. 

To English-speaking people nard is best known through the 
mention of it in the Song of Songs and in the Gospels, and to 
Jews through its appearance in the Prayer Book (carried down 
from the Babylonian Talmud) as an ingredient in the ceremonial 
incense. It isan interesting historical question how a Himalayan 
love charm came to find its way into those books. We may per- 
haps adopt the hypothesis that its ceremonial use was due to 
Persian influence, through association of ideas, similarity of 





'7 Altindisches Zauberritual: Verhand. der Kon. Akad. van Weten- 
schappen te Amsterdam, III. 2, pp. 176-7. The reference is to KauSgika 
Siitra 51. 1-13. 

% Dr. Edgerton cites the Naishadha-Carita. 

19 Sino-Iranica, 428, 455. 

» This may, however, be a veiled allusion to the phallic symbolism which 
was usually attached to nard. 
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appearance, superiority of fragrance and extension of trade 
routes under the Achaemenid kingdom of Persia, and its suc- 
cessors, the Empires of Alexander and Seleucus. ?* 

Let us approach the problem by recalling the substances 
specified for the ceremonial incense. In Exodus 30 the incense 
and anointing oil are separately listed: the one contains stacte, 
onycha, galbanum and frankincense, each of a like weight, the 
whole seasoned with salt; the other, flowing myrrh and cassia 
each 500 shekels, sweet cinnamon and sweet calamus each 250 
shekels, and olive oil one hin; but the Babylonian Talmud 
apparently combines the two lists and adds a number of things 
that must have been unknown to pre-exilic ceremonial. The 
following is the list: balm, onycha, galbanum, frankincense, 
each 70 maneh, myrrh, cassia, spikenard and saffron, each 16 
maneh, costus 12, aromatic bark 3, cinnamon 9, and the lye from 
the ashes of the leek 9 kab, Cyprus wine 3 seah 3 kab, salt of 
Sodom % kab, and a dash each of the herb maaleh ashan and 
kippah of the Jordan, which may possibly be kopher or henna. ?? 
It is here specified, as in Ezekiel and Leviticus, that no honey 
shall be used; but how this offering of the Ishtar cult should be 
prohibited and such exotic and idolatrous substances as spikenard, 
saffron and costus admitted is not so easily understood. Surely 
they, too, are associated with nature cults, whether of Syrian 
Astarte, Iranian Anaitis, or Indian Durga. 

In the Song of Songs spikenard (Hebrew nérd) appears 
twice—adorning first the bridegroom and next the bride. 73 
This might be taken as chance illustrations in a love song at 
the wedding ceremonial, were it not that all the substances 
mentioned in the Song fall so naturally into separate offering 
lists—first, of the nature cult; second, of the pre-exilic sanctuaries; 
and finally, of the post-exilic temple. In the wedding ceremonial 
spikenard was associated more especially with marriages of 
royalty, for it was always a rare and costly substance, with pro- 
duction and export limited then as now, by the princelings of 





= As to the superposition of the patriarchal Semitic cult of the God 
of Heaven over the matriarchal autochthonous cult of the Mother Goddess, cf. 
Rostovtseff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 72-3, 106-7. 
22 Cf. association of henna with nard, Cant. 4, 13. 
73 Cant. 1, 12; 4, 13-14; cf. Rev. 3, 20. 
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the Himalayan states. In this connection Phyllarchus has a 
curious anecdote ?4 about the gift of a love charm, not named but 
probably nard, sent by Chandragupta to Seleucus at Antioch 
when he decided to abandon Greek customs for Oriental, and like 
Solomon of old, to take unto himself wives from all the peoples 
within his dominions. Philostratus?5 also mentions a marriage 
balm prepared by the Indians of the Punjab, and says that 
unless the young couple have been besprinkled with it, their 
union is not considered complete or compatible with Aphrodite’s 
bestowing her grace upon it. In the Song of Songs it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that nard appears not as a popular 
love charm, but as a ceremonial offering to the Goddess of Love. 


The earliest mention of nard in Greek literature is in The- 
ophrastus?° who, writing in the 3rd century B. C., says that 
‘aromatics come from Arabia, Media and India, but the choicest 
from India’ and under these makes separate mention of spike- 
nard. ‘The most fragrant of all aromatics come from Asia 
and sunny regions, while from Europe itself comes none except 
the iris.”” Arrian?7 in his account of Alexander’s return from 
India, quoting Aristobulus, says of the Desert of Gedrosia that 
it produces ‘‘many odoriferous roots of nard, which the Phoe- 
nicians likewise gathered; but much of it was trampled down by 
the army, and a sweet perfume was diffused far and wide over 
the land by the trampling; so great was the abundance of it.” 
Strabo ?* gives a slightly different account to the effect that 
the desert produced ‘“‘aromatics, particularly nard and myrrh, 
in such quantity that the army of Alexander used them on the 
march for tent coverings and beds; they thus breathed an air 
full of odors, and at the same time more salubrious.”’ And Pliny 
has more to the same effect.29 In these passages, however, 
it may be inferred that the substance was not the Himalayan 
spikenard which required abundant moisture and rich soil, but 





74 Miiller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum I. 344. 

*° Life of Apollonius of Tyana, III. 1. 

%* Hist. Plant. 9. 7. 2-4. 

77 Anab. Alex. 6. 22. 5. 

© §5. 2..3. 

7 H. N. 12. 26; Pliny says that in his time nard held first place among 
ointments in Rome. 
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rather some variety of andropogon grass so generally used as a 
substitute. 3° 

The poet Horace mentions nard in several passages;', of 
which the most interesting is in the Ode addressed to Vergil, who 
is bidden to the Sabine farm and told to bring with him in return 
for a share in a cask of wine ‘of bounteous power to grant 
fresh hopes’, ‘‘a tiny alabaster box of nard’’, with reference 
perhaps to Lydia or some other charmer. 3? 

The incident in the Gospels in which nard appears is of 
interest from more than one aspect. While every Gospel refers 
to it, the accounts differ somewhat in detail, and there are possibly 
two separate incidents assimilated into one account. 33 However 
that may be, the ‘“‘alabaster box of ointment of spikenard very 
precious” was produced under such circumstances that those 
present thought it to be a love offering appropriate to the calling 
of the woman who made it, and were reproved with the explana- 
tion that the woman had “come beforehand,” and that the 
anointing was against the day of the burying. So far as I am 
aware, this is the only Western reference to the funeral use of 
nard, which according to Caland had by that time become 
general in India. The Gospel account confirms the distinctive 
nature of the offering in its mention of the price, 300 denarii; 
and the denarius, as we know otherwise, was the unit price of a 
day’s labor. 


Nard appears in the Periplus34 as an item of export at two 
Indian ports—that of Poclais (Pushkalavati) through the port 
of Barygaza, and that of the Ganges, through the ports of South 
India, whither it was brought by Bengal shipping. It appears 
in the Digest of the Roman Laws in an Imperial rescript of 





3° So Joret, Plantes dans l’Antiquité, 2. 647-8. These grasses are an- 
dropogon, vars. citratus, iwarancusa, nardus, schoenanthus: order Gramineae. 
Andropogon is from anér, stamen (or man) and pégon, beard. These grasses, 
like spikenard, suggest the idea of masculinity. 

3t Odes, IV. 12, II. 11; Epode XIII. 

32 In another passage it is curious to note that the Loeb Library version 
renders as ‘Persian nard’, Achaemenium costum (Odes III. 1)—quite a different 
thing. 

33 Mark 14, 3-4; Matt. 26, 6-9; Luke 7, 36-38; John 12, 1-8. 

34 Periplus 48, 56. 

3s 39,15. 5-7. 
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the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus relating to ar- 
ticles imported into Egypt from the East and subject to import 
duties. Here nard and the spike of nard are separately classi- 
fied, and nard, specified as folium, has three subdivisions: 1, 
pentasphaerum, 2, barbaricum, 3, caryophyllum. Pentasphaerum 
seems to refer to the balls of leaf and fibre of the cinnamon 
laurel (some, however, would identify it with betel pepper) 
referred to in the Periplus as malabathrum; barbaricum refers 
probably to the port of that name at the mouth of the Indus, 
while caryophyllum, meaning literally ‘nut-leaf’, and later ap- 
plied to the clove, has been identified by some with the aril or 
sheath of the nutmeg, which we know as mace. The identifi- 
cation is doubtful, for both clove and mace are supposed to 
have been brought to India from the Archipelago. Ptolemy 
mentions nard and fixes its habitat in the Himalayas. 

Thus far we have considered nard as a charm for wedding 
or funeral. The association of these two rites, apparently at 
the opposite poles of human emotion, is not unreasonable from 
a primitive viewpoint. Whether like the waning and waxing 
moon, the descent and return of Ishtar, or the falling and bud- 
ding of the leaves, death and revival were regarded as parts of 
the same cycle of life. 

“IT sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely Head.”’ 
The use of the product in early medicine was somewhat different 
from its ceremonial uses. The Syriac Book of Medicines 
edited by Budge *° gives us presumably the practice of the school 
which flourished at Edessa during the late Graeco-Roman and 
Sassanian periods. In this compendium of practice nard appears 
in many prescriptions: as a remedy for colds and congestive 
conditions of the head and body generally; as a sedative in ner- 
vous diseases; in the treatment of paralysis; as a remedy for con- 
sumption, abdominal congestion or ulceration, dropsy, inflam- 
mation of the liver and spleen, and as an ingredient in external 
plasters for reduction of inflammation. In this book it does 
not appear as a nerve stimulant, which, aside from its physical 





3° Oxford ed. passim. 
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appearance, was the property that perhaps first commended its 
use asacharm. In present-day medicine it is practically unused, 
but on consulting physicians of different schools, the same 
diversity of practice is shown (depending, possibly, on the volume 
of the dose); a homeopath dislikes the valerians as ‘‘rough’’ 
stimulants; an allopath prefers better sedatives.37 The Syriac 
distinguishes two varieties—nardon, which Budge equates with 
Arabic sujra(t), and ndrdin, equated with Arabic sunbul. Watt 
quotes from a Persian work on Materia Medica, which has 
narden in the index and sumbul in the body of the work, and 
distinguishes between sumbul hindt, sumbul-riimi or ukleti, and 
nardén uklett, remarking that sumbul hind? is also sumbul-at-tib 3° 
or fragrant nard. 

In the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, ;° 
in its description of Ceylon, mention is made of the shipping 
that frequented its ports coming from India, Persia and Ethiopia, 
from Malabar and the Gulf of Cambay and from Sindu ‘where 
musk and castor are procured, and androstachys’’, which seems 
to be a corruption of nardostachys, spikenard. ‘‘Sindu,” he 
says, ‘is on the frontier of India, for the Indus, that is, the Phison, 
which discharges into the Persian Gulf forms the boundary 
between Persia and India’’, an interesting sidelight alike on 
political geography and Biblical exegesis of that date. 

The Arabic writers frequently mention nard and distinguish 
between sunbul at-tib, which was probably spikenard, and sunbul 
al’asafir, sparrow’s nard, which probably included one or more 
varieties of the andropogon grasses, chief of which is the citronella. 
Especially is this the case in the nard which was so liberally 
received in the golden age of the Caliphate from the islands of 
the Archipelago, where the true spikenard is not found. The 
vagueness of the information appears, for example, in Ibn 
Khordadhbek writing in the 9th century. He mentions Indian 
nard as one of the products of Jawa, that is, Sumatra. Edrisi, 
in the 12th century, mentions nard as a product of the Island of 





37 Cf. Arny, Principles of Pharmacy, p. 743, sub verbo Valeriana. 

38 fib is from root {ab to be good, or delightful, or sweet. fayyab 
is to perfume or embalm. The plural atydb may underlie the race-name 
Aethiopian—people of the Incense Land. 

e Al. 337. 
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Salahat. Abi’l Fadl Ja‘far, in the 12th century, quotes nard as 
idhkhir, which was certainly andropogon grass, and says that the 
“best sort is sunbul al’asafir, also called ’asdfir al-idhkhir’’, which 
doubtless should be transposed and written idhkhir al ’asafir. 
This is in all probability the zigeir of the Periplus. Yakit, 
writing in the 13th century, mentions as exports from Sumatra, 
aloes, camphor, nard, cloves, mace, and drugs and vases from 
China. Ibn al-Baitar, writing in the 13th century, and who 
was familiar with this trade, distinguishes three sorts of nard— 
that is, of sunbul: one called Indian, another Greek and the 
third mountain nard. He also distinguishes two varieties of 
Indian nard, as already mentioned, sunbul at-tib and sunbul al 
‘asafir, and Ferrand in this connection quotes from Dioscorides 
who mentions two species, Indian and Syrian, the latter ‘“‘not be- 
cause it comes.from Syria, but because the mountain on which 
it grows reaches from Syria to India’. Of the Syrian nard 
Dioscorides says that it has an ‘‘odor which recalls that of 
galangal. It is spicy and dries the tongue, and leaves an agree- 
able odor in the mouth if chewed for some time’. As to India 
nard he says there is one which comes from the Ganges of “‘in- 
ferior efficacy because of the humidity of the region of its origin. 
It is longer and has a larger spike and the fibres are more inter- 
mingled. Its odor is noxious. The naard which comes from the 
interior of the mountain is superior to the other—more fragrant, 
with a shorter spike, having the odor of galangal and otherwise 
resembling the Syrian.” 


Nard as a product of Ceylon, Sumatra and other islands of 
the East is mentioned also by Kazwini in the 13th century, 
[Ibn al-Wardi in the 14th, and Bakuwi in the 15th. Most of 
these passages read like references copied from earlier writers. 

Other writers tell of the transfer of the word to an ointment 
from which the true nard was finally omitted altogether. Jaubari, 
writing in the 13th century, says that musk is made by feeding 
young pigeons with cloves and rose water infused with wild 
pearandnard. Just how this produces the result is not apparent. 
Nuwayri, in the 14th century, gives directions for making two 
standard ointments, the ghdliya and the nadd. 


Nuwayri was a celebrated historian and lawyer, who wrote 
an encyclopedia of human knowledge in five great divisions— 
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heaven and earth, man, animals, plants and history. Wiedemann 
has reprinted portions of an Arabic manuscript of Nuwayri in 
the Royal Library at Leyden, from which Ferrand 4° takes a num- 
ber of recipes for preparation of nadd, of which the following 
are typical: 


“Tamimi mentions different sorts, such as the madd al-musta’ini 
which was prepared for the Abbasside caliph Musta’in billah al-’abbasi, 
consisting of 50 parts Indian aloe, same quantity Tibetan musk, 150 parts 
blue Shihr ambergris, 3 parts riyaéhi camphor. Aloe, musk and camphor 
are ground separately with mortar and pestle and the musk pressed through 
silk cloth. Ambergris is dissolved in a jar or vase and the ground ingre- 
dients stirred in. It is then poured out on a marble plate to cool and 
cut into bars. For the preparation of the madd generally used by ordi- 
nary people, take 50 parts superior aloe, same quantity Tibetan musk, 
100 parts Shihr ambergris, 3 parts camphor. Grind all together. Make 
into bars. 

“Preparations of a madd made for the Abbasside caliph Dja’far al- 
Mustawakkil’ala Allah. Grind separately 20 parts kémariini Indian aloe, 
25 parts sukk, 6 parts Tibetan musk, one part sukk with yellow leaves, 
one part saffron. Then grind together. Then take 50 parts blue Indian 
ambergris, cut into pieces and melt in a Mecca vase. Mix in the above 

. ingredients, then cut into bars.* 

“‘Nadd prepared by the mother of the Abbasside caliph Muktadir 
billah, with which every Friday they perfumed the Ka‘ba at Mecca and the 
sacred rock of the Temple at Jerusalem. 100 parts purified Tibetan musk, 
grind and pass through a cloth. Melt Shihr ambergris, take from fire. 
When cool, pour in only the musk, but not the aloe. Work thoroughly, 
spread on marble, cut into rods and do the perfuming with them. Tamimi 
says the chief of the servitors of the Temple at Jerusalem gave some of 
this madd to my father. My father dissolved it with ben and obtained a 
ghaliya extremely fragrant.” 

The foregoing was quoted by Nuwayri from _ previous 
writers. He then goes on to say that in his time the nadd was 
prepared in the proportions above given, but was called ‘anbar 
(this being the word for ambergris). Crude ambergris was tech- 
nically called al-‘anbar al-asi, that is, original ambergris. 

It is, of course, a question whether Arabic nadd had anything 
to do with Iranian or Indic nard. The word could readily have 
found its way into Arabic through Persian or Prakrit channels; 





« Textes Arabes relatifs a l’Extréme Orient, 620-625. 

“* The sukk mentioned in these recipes*was apparently a concoction 
of musk with other things, rated according to its content of musk—that is, 
one-third or one-half sukk. 
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but there is an Arabic word nadd meaning hill, mound or pile. 
According to Hava’s dictionary madd or nidd means merely a 
compound perfume. It is also the name of a game of chance, 
similar to backgammon. Freytag is more positive. Nadd, he 
says, is from the Persian and means ‘‘a perfume composed of 
ambergris, musk and aloes-wood, by others called ambergris.”’ 

Marco Polo gives one of the earliest accounts of India by 
a European, and says of the kingdom of ‘Melibar’, 4? ‘“There 
is in this Kingdom a great quantity of pepper, and ginger, and 
cinnamon, and turbit, and of nuts of India. They also manu- 
facture very delicate and beautiful buckrams. The ships that 
come from the east bring copper in ballast. They also bring 
hither cloths of silk and gold, and sendels; also gold and silver, 
cloves and spikenard, and other fine spices for which there is a 
demand here, and exchange them for the products of these 
countries.’” It may be questioned whether the rendering, 


‘spikenard’, is correct. Its association with cloves rather sug- 
gests the mdrdwastu, which, as Yule observes, is a grass with 
fragrant roots much used as a perfume in the Archipelago. 
Yule+3 also gives interesting details of three cargoes from 


Malabar that arrived at Lisbon in September, 1504, the items 
of their manifests totalling as follows: 


Pepper 10,000 cantars 
Cinnamon 500 ji 
Cloves 450 m 
Ginger 130 
Lac and brasil 750 
Camphor 7 

Cubebs 191 

Mace 2% 
Spikenard 3 
Lign-Alces ie 


From this it now appears how small, and presumably how precious 
an item of cargo nard always was. Just as Sir William Jones 
was sent the wrong plant by the Bhutan authorities who pro- 
hibited the export of living plants, 44 so even today the supply 
is limited, only a small quantity coming down in any season from 





#2 TIT. XXV. 
4 Marco Polo, ed. Cordier, II, 389-390. 
44 Watt, Dict. of the Economic Products of India, sub verbo nardostachys. 
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the mountains. But an unromantic world no longer demands 
the product, and the mountain princelings are deprived of the 
revenues which it formerly yielded them. 

According to the Book of Enoch, ‘5 it was the fallen angels 
who taught the female of the species ‘“‘charms and enchantments 
and the cutting of roots’; and it is to the prodigal impulse of 
one of them that we chiefly owe this fragrant memory of other 
days, from 

“that broken box that gave 
Its treasure to the Lord 
And filled the unclean leper’s house 
With the scent of costliest nard”’. 





48 I Enoch 8, 3. 




















STRAY NOTES ON THE ARAMAIC OF DANIEL 
AND EZRA 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE FOLLOWING BRIEF NOTES may be considered as supple- 
mentary to my Notes on the Aramaic Part of Daniel (1909) 
and to the textual annotations in my Ezra Studies (1910). They 
are chiefly the fruit of further observation of the Massoretic 
practice of combining alternative readings, a very important 
subject to which I have called attention in several places, ' and 
on which I have a more extended essay in preparation. I have 
included here only a few of the most striking examples. Among 
the other miscellaneous observations, a few are based on new 
material which has come to light. Several of the words dis- 
cussed are found in the Hebrew text (Dan. 1,4; 2,1; 11,2; Ezr. 
1,8.9; 4,7; 6,22; 8,17f.). 


Daniel 


1,4. DIN combines the two readings nw and ppiwe (cf. Gen. 


39,23). The same combination in Job 31,7; see the variant 
in the Massoretic tradition. 

2,1. ‘In the second year” could not possibly have been written 
by the narrator. It is perfectly evident from the narrative in 
the first chapter that according to his view half a dozen years 
)at least) must have elapsed between the accession of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the events of the second chapter. In my Notes 
pp. 9ff., I showed reasons for believing that chap. 1 was origi- 
nally written in Aramaic, and that it was translated into Hebrew 





* See for example the introduction to my Notes on Daniel, p. 12, and the 
following pages passim; my remarks in the AJSL 32 (1916), p. 67; and the 
instructive essay by my pupil, Dr. Otto H. Bostrém, entitled Alternative 
Readings in the Books of Samuel, issued in 1918 as one of the Publications 
of Augustana College, Rock Island, III. 
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by the author of chaps. 7-12. In the footnote on p. 10 I 
expressed the opinion ‘‘that slight traces of the process [of 
translation] can really be seen,” and I gave some illustrations. 
In the troublesome date in 2,1 I think we have the best illustration 
of all. The original author wrote nw nwa, “And in the sixth 
year.”’ Bya very natural slip, of a common type, following the 
eye rather than the meaning of the word, the translator into 
Hebrew wrote o°’nv nwa). 

2,7. 775; is intended by the punctuators to leave open the 
choice between xqpi and mw (Theod., Vulg.). So very often 
in Daniel; see also 4,15.16, where the same thing is done on the 
basis of the other consonant reading—the reading being in each 
case presumably that of the principal manuscript. 

2,9. We have here the combination of the two equivalent 
forms, }}MIDTIN and prem (with assimilation of the dental, as 
often elsewhere; cf. also the many similar forms in the Arabic 
of the Koran, for example). A typical and interesting manner 
of preserving two readings. 

. 2,22. The combination of syn) and ym (cf. 5,11.14). The 
Syriac nahhira, which some scholars have thought to be intended 
by the consonant text here, is, I think, merely an artificial 
form created for the sake of assonance with fessoka. There 
is no trace of it in the older Aramaic. 

2,23. The pointing wsnytin, which undoubtedly rests on 
ancient tradition, was probably intended to indicate a double 
reading, namely the combination of y—, suffix of ist pers. sing. 


(supported by the context, as well as by LX X, Theod., and Syr.), 
and wyn—, suffix of 1st pers. plur. (derived from the preceding 
ni’ya). The text rendered by Theod. is doubtless what the 
author wrote. I have noted many cases in the O. T. text in 
which an unusual vowel calls attention to alternative readings. 

2,24. As I showed in my Notes, two variant readings are com- 
bined here. 

2,43. first word. Of the two ms. readings preserved here, 
the one is intrinsically as good as the other, but the consonant 
text deserves a slight preference in such cases. 

2,48. As I have shown in my article “Medina and 7éXs,” 
in the Harvard Theological Review for October, 1923, the evi- 
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dence thus far available leads to the conclusion that the meaning 
‘province’ for 83°99 is only Palestinian, confined to Hebrew- 
Jewish writings, the meaning in gentile Aramaic documents 
being always and everywhere “‘city.”’ 

3,13. One of the most interesting and important of all the 
examples of ‘‘alternative’’ pointing. yn combines the two 
(equally good) readings yma and ymm. The same thing is 
done in 6,18, see the note there. The Aramaic hof‘al was still 
frequently used in the period represented by the Biblical 
Aramaic, as also in the earlier stages of the language; it soon 
after disappeared from use, however, being displaced by other 
forms of expression, among them the very common indefinite 
third person plural. See also the note on 7,5, for a similar ex- 
ample. 

3,14. The problematic word x 7x7, used in the same way as 
in Daniel, has now turned up in an Aramaic letter written in 
Mesopotamia in about the year 660 B. c.; see Lidzbarski, A/t- 
aramdische Urkunden aus Assur (1921). In line 12 occurs the 
phrase: mos op 127 NIxM Dx[v"), “He will ask whether these 
words are true’’; and then, immediately after, the same phrase 
seems to occur again: ‘‘Summon them, ask them whether 
[these words] are true.’’ Thecharacters here are partly obliterat- 
ed, but the reading of this word is certain, and the restoration 
of the whole sentence hardly to be doubted. The supposed 
Persian origin of the word in Daniel is thus disposed of once for 
all. Lidzbarski, 2bzd., queries whether there may not be some 
connection with ptx—a desperate conjecture. The explana- 
tion which I gave in my Notes seems to me to be not only satis- 
factory but certain: the root is Old Aramaic 74x’, the familiar 


Arabic +43 (according to the native lexicographers a synonym 
of cat which is exactly what the context requires in these 
passages). The word surviving in this fixed use is the infinitive 
of the pe‘al stem, in the adverbial accusative (see my Notes, 
for some of the numerous parallels). It is thus employed in 
the same way, and with the same meaning, as NONI or prx¥3 
in Biblical Hebrew, where one might write the question: noxan 
m9xn oat, “Are these words true’? Cf. also Prov. 8,8: 
"2 "8 92 PT¥2, “All the words of my mouth are trustworthy.” 


In Daniel: ‘‘It is true, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
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that you will not serve my gods?”’ The Massoretic punctuation 
is correct, and Theodotion’s €t &@AnOas is an exact rendering. 

4,14. Two readings are preserved here, namely pyr 3-1 
“until they shall know,” and py3y ‘ mtaq by, “in order that 


they may know.’ 

4,32. 22 combines x27 with 2p. According to the latter 
(inferior) reading the sense would be: ‘And all the inhabitants 
of the whole earth are taken into account (by Him).’’ The 
negative would never have been written with final7. Deut. 
3,11 is not to be cited as an example, for the 777 of that passage 
is simply the combination of the readings xbq and mm, as the 
LXX_ shows. 


5,5. I explained the word 8NW73) (=13]-+-8NVR) in my Notes, 
but gave the meaning of the root 133 incorrectly. It isasynonym 
of T2Y, stand. The root has all but disappeared from use in 
North Semitic, but is preserved in South Semitic; in Ethiopic 
it is the most common of all the verbs with this meaning. 
‘“Fire-stand’’ was the original signification of the compound 
noun. 

5,7.16.29. What the author wrote, in all three passages, 
was "nbn, “‘third’’, that is, ‘‘he shall govern the kingdom as third 


ruler.” With this was later combined the reading xpbn “‘ third 
part’’ (Dalman, Gramm.?, p. 133), that is,‘‘he shall govern 
“the third part of the kingdom” smo9p ~t xnbna. In combining 
the two readings it is obvious that the preference was given to 
the one which I have regarded as the original. The care and 
ingenuity with which the combination was effected are manifest, 
as usual. 


5, 10. noby apparently combines nby and the participle mbby. 


5, 12. The only possible explanation of the forms -wep and 
wwe is that they embody alternative readings. The pa‘el stem 


of these verbs is as common as the pe‘al in the meaning required, 
and thus the double tradition originated. In the one case, 
“wep and m7wp are combined; in the other, yw, and mwxzy. 


These are typical and very important examples. In the verse 
16 there was only the single tradition. 
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5, 13 (end). The anomalous °38 is probably due to the com- 
bination of the two readings °ay and x3x. 

5, 21. As far as the sense is concerned, there is nothing to 
choose between the parallel readings »w and rw. If one must 
choose as editor, the consonant text deserves the preference here. 

5, 25-28. As I showed in my Notes, pp. 36-40, this is an 
especially interesting and important example of the preserva- 
tion of variant readings. 

6, 1-3. x79 wr, “Darius the Mede”’ (i.e. Darius Hystaspis, 
whose reign was transposed with that of Cyrus in Jewish tradi- 
tion, as is shown conclusively by the joint testimony of the 
books of Daniel and Ezra), is the Darius intended in 1 Esdras, 
chaps. 3 and 4. In my Ezra Studies, the chapter treating of 
the ‘‘Story of the Three Youths,” I held that the king in that 
popular narrative was Darius III Codomannus, but I am now 
convinced that I was mistaken. 

6, 18. The reading mma combines mmm (hof‘a) and v7, 
see the note on 3, 13. Similarly, now in this verse contains the 
two readings nay and wy. Cf. also the note on 7, 5. 

6, 20. We have here, in an ingenious combination, the al- 
ternative readings xj@7v and wqpy. Could any better way 
of including both be found? 

7,5. The meaning of the pointing npg (!) is that one MS.—or 
group of mss.—read ngpq (as in vs. 4), while another gave the 
reading wpq (cf. the }798 just below). On the employment 
of the anomalous vowel to call attention to the alternative 
tradition, see especially the notes on 2, 23; 3, 13; and 6, 18. 

7, 8. The final vowel in npbo probably indicated that there 
was a variant mp0. It is hardly an instance of the confusion 
of the long and short vowels, for the case would be without 
parallel. 

11, 2. I repeat here a conjectural emendation made by 
me some time ago, which subsequent study has seemed to me 
to confirm. In an article entitled ‘‘Yawan’ and ‘Hellas’ as 
designations of the Seleucid Empire,” published in this JouRNAL 
vol. 25 (1904), pp. 310 f., I maintained that the word -w had 
accidentally fallen out of the text of Dan. 11, 2 after the word 
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~’y’, the cause of the accident being the resemblance of the 
characters. I rendered accordingly: ‘‘And when he has be- 
come mighty in his riches, The Lord of All will raise up the 
kingdom of Yawan”’ [in the place of the kingdom of Persia]. 
This title of the God of Israel is just such as we should expect 
here. He was entitled saxn 1w in 8, 11, and ow rw in 8, 25; 
and it is especially natural that the term should be introduced 
again here, because of the way in which it has just been used 
as the designation of the angels in charge of the Persian and Seleucid 
kingdoms. There is a DnD 1w and a jv 1, but the God of Is- 
rael is the o-nw “w and the 55m -w. 

The fact that the editors of our Hebrew-Aramaic text of 
Daniel had before them so many variants, and therefore concocted 
so large a number of the characteristic doublets (of which only a 
few receive mention here), can occasion no surprise. These 
were popular narratives, copied very often, not always with 
minute care, and still oftener retold or rewritten from memory. 
In the latter case, where the resulting form of text differed 
widely from the standard form, ? as for instance in the original of 
our ‘‘LXX”’ version of chaps. 4-6 (see my Notes, p. 30, footnote), 
we may take it for granted that the editors (wisely) left the 
eccentric recension entirely out of account. Only from the 
text or texts which kept close to the standard form were variants 
incorporated; either in the form of geré and kethiv, or, where 
this did not seem practicable or desirable, in other ways. 


Ezra 
1, 8. mpd wei is to be rendered “‘the governor of Judea,”’ 


as in 1 Esdras, T® mpooratn tis “Iovdaias. Sheshbazzar was 
not a Jew, but the Persian governor, as the circumstances of 
such a returning company would naturally seem to require. 
See my article, ‘‘The Chronicler’s History of the Return under 
Cyrus,” in AJSL 37 (1921), p. 93. The youthful prince Zerub- 
babel was at this time (in the view of the Chronicler) the Jewish 
leader, but holding no official position. It was onty “somewhat” 
later, under Darius Nothus (according to the Chronicler and his 





2 It would not always differ widely, nor even considerably. It would 
require no unusual feat of memory to reproduce the whole verbatim. 
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Aramaic source),that he was made governor of the province. 
In criticising the chronology of this representation we have to 
remember that Darius Hystaspis (who, as ‘‘ Darius the Mede,”’ 
was believed to have preceded Cyrus) falls out of the list of 
Persian kings, and that the length of the reigns of Xerxes (Ezr. 
4, 6), who was believed to have had nothing to do with the Jews, 
and Artaxerxes I (Ezr. 4, 7-24) must have been totally unknown. 
The Chronicler wrote nearly three hundred years later than 
the accession of Cyrus, and it is abundantly evident from 
our O. T. writings that very little exact knowledge of Persian 
history was preserved in Jerusalem. 

1, 9. I maintained in my Ezra Studies that the original of the 
loanword by is the Greek xparnp. Bewer, Der Text des 
Buches Ezra (1922), p. 15, objects to this, as others have done, 
‘‘wegen der lautlichen Verschiedenheit.”’ In general, phonetic 
variation from the original is to be expected in words passing 
over from one language-family to another; it is therefore only 
the question, in this case, whether the supposed changes are 
supported by the analogy of other examples. The answer must 
be, as can easily be shown, that the changes are quite usual. 


For the beginning of the word, cf. yw for &kpaTrov, SvI70IN 


for KaTappakTys, 81pb19) for KkadumTnpiov, and many other 
words in which a Semitic g replaces the Greek xk; also the following 
examples. The dissimilation of one 7 to / is common in all such 
borrowings. Cf. for example the Syriac galbattéra for kpaBBara- 
ptov, ‘‘barrow,”’ a good parallel to the word before us. Another, 
equally good, is the Arabic ghirbal, Syr. ‘arbal, from the Latin 
cribrum, ‘‘sieve.’’3 The same phonetic improvement in borrow- 
ing this Latin word is to be seen in the Old French crible, Eng- 
lish cribble. The most familiar Semitic example is perhaps | 
xm>binp for uapyapitns. Without any help from the principle 
of dissimilation, moreover, the exchange of / and 7 is very common 
in Semitic words taken over from the Greek. There need 
therefore be no hesitation in deriving 9¥738% from xpaTnp, since 
the meaning, “bowl,” perfectly suits the context. Whether 





3 This has been questioned because of the existence of a Syriac verb 
‘arab meaning ‘‘sift,”’ see Frankel, Fremdwérter, p. 91, but this verb is certainly 
denominative. 
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KaptadnXos, ‘‘basket,” is in turn derived from 9v718 (as seems 
to me probable), need not be discussed here. 

4, 7. In the twofold vowel-pointing of snwynms 4 in this verse 
we have another way of preserving two traditions. 

4,10. I have no doubt that mp is collective-plural, “‘cities’ 
(Ezra Studies, p. 186, and see Bewer, op. cit., p. 52), but I do 
not think that it is necessary to alter the vowel-pointing of 
the Massoretes, seeing that the short vowels i and 27 are so 
frequently interchanged. 

4, 12. We have here one of the most interesting examples 
of a “doublet.” The final & of sw was pushed over to the 


beginning of the following word merely in order to hold secure 
the place of the preformative of the imperfect tense. One ms. 
reading was %$$>w, perf., and the other (decidedly preferable) was 


nobow. The verb at the end of the verse similarly combines 
wn (hif‘al of bun) and pom, the better reading. The explanation 


which I gave in my Ezra Studies, 186 f., is incorrect. 

4, 16. =~ (contrast the pointing in vss. 12 and 13) combined 
the form of the simple determined plural with the suffixed form 
mw, the better reading here. 

5, 1. The doublet here is evident from the sense and attested 
by the ancient versions. 88’) combines mia) (the better 
reading, as in Theodotion’s translation, cf. also 6, 14) and 
wna}, as in the ‘““LXX”’ (1 Esdras), which reading of course 
requires the omission of the preceding 7y’3). 

6, 8. If I am not mistaken, this xp is the prototype of the 
common Syriac Jam, ‘‘namely, to wit,’’ and should be so rendered 
here. 

6, 15. The explanation of the curious final & in wyw is simply 
that the editors of the text chose this way of calling attention 
to a doublet, the one text writing the verb in the singular num- 
ber and the other in the plural. 

6, 22. Bewer, op. cit., in his comment on this verse, expresses 





4 This was in any case Artaxerxes Longimanus, of course. As I have 
shown elsewhere, our Biblical texts invariably distinguish the name of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon by writing it with D (so everywhere in Ezr., chaps. 7 ff., and in Neh.) 
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his surprise at finding “‘ Assyria’’ used in speaking of the Persian 
kingdom, and suspects the Hebrew text. We know, however, 
that from the Greek period onward “Ashur”’ was loosely used 
by the Jews to designate any and all of the Mesopotamian king- 
doms, Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and Seleucid. Bewer him- 
self refers (zbid.) to the Book of Judith. Another excellent ex- 
ample is 4 Macc. 13, 9, where the scene of Dan. 3, the casting 
of the three heroes into the furnace by the command of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, is said to have been “‘Assyria.”’ It was from this well- 
established use that the early Greek geographers derived their 
term Lupia, creating a new name in order to differentiate 
between the western part (the ‘Abar Nahara) of the Seleucid 
kingdom and the eastern part, for which the name ‘Agovupia 
was retained. There are other traces of this use, moreover, 
in the Hebrew O. T.; see the Lexicon of Gesenius-Buhl. In 
view of these facts, and since the Chronicler wrote in the Greek 
period, as is shown by many converging lines of evidence, 
and as scholars generally hold,’ why should there be hesitation 
to accept the text of Ezr. 6, 22 as it stands? The Chronicler 
is just the man to use terms in this loose way. 

7, 14. With mw is to be understood, as its subject, the pro- 
noun of the second person singular: “thou art sent,’’ see Bewer 
on the passage. Similarly, in the ‘‘ Passover Letter’’ in the 
documents from Elephantine, there is to be understood with 
the (pe‘zl perf.) mw the pronoun of the first person: “J was 
sent,”’ as was first pointed out by W. R. Arnold, in his important 
article in the JBL 31, p. 17. A consideration of weight here, 
not emphasized by Arnold, is the modesty of the epistolary 
style, causing the writer to omit the (unnecessary) pronoun 
referring to himself. The matter is one of considerable im- 
portance, inasmuch as on the misinterpretation of this m?w 
in the papyrus document is based the view—from every 
consideration most improbable—that the Persian king himself 
had undertaken to prescribe to the Jews the details of the Pass- 
over celebration. I myself have no doubt that the details 





s W. F. Albright’s article, ‘‘The Personality and Date of the Chronicler’”’ 
in the JBL 42 (1921), throws no new light on this branch of the subject, and, 
though useful in other respects, is not likely to affect the present verdict as 
to the date. 
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were already perfectly familiar to the Jews of Elephantine, as 
to those everywhere else. The letter was simply the customary 
reminder, like the annual ‘‘festal letters’”’ issued at Easter by 
the high officials of the Christian church. Cf. further the letters 
(also mere reminders, as far as the injunction to keep the feast 
is concerned) prefixed to 2 Macc. In our own day, in this 
country, the governor of the State sends out an annual procla- 
mation in November, telling the citizens how to observe the Day 
of Thanksgiving, “assembling in the houses of worship,” etc., etc., 
as though the manner of the celebration were something new. 

7, 19. I now agree with Guthe, contrary to my former view, 
that the original reading at the end of this verse was byqy nbx 
obyrva 7 (as in vs. 15), and suppose the accidental loss of the 


two words to have been due to the close resemblance of ‘‘Israel'’ 
and ‘‘Jerusalem” in the Semitic alphabet. 

8, 17. This and the following verse contain such characteristic 
examples of duplex readings that I have included them here. 
mxxyI~n) combines the reading myx), attested for the second cen- 
tury B. Cc. by the ‘‘LXX’”’ (1 Esdr.),and undoubtedly the original, 
and xxix), which later became current, and is rendered in our 
standard Greek (Theodotion) and the Vulgate. 

In the second half of the verse it is plain that we have a doublet, 
of which notice is given by the anomalous } in o°1mIn. The one 
text had: oyna ony tm by, “To Iddo, my brother, and the 
Nethinim’; the other ms. reading was: oyna row ie dx 
“To Iddo and his brethren the Nethinim.”” Either reading is 
suitable, but the former seems to me more likely to be the original. 

8, 18. The first word in the verse is a duplex, and there are 
two corresponding renderings: ‘‘They brought to us,” as in 
1 Esdr. and Vulg., the original reading, and ‘‘ there came to us,” 
asin Theod. The thing of chief interest, however, is the “s with 
dagesh”’ (!) in the word. If I am not mistaken, the reason for 
employing this sign of a doublet here was that the Massoretes 
regarded the hij‘! of the verb as so superior a reading that they 
preferred not to include the gal either as geré or as kethiv, and 
yet were unwilling to leave the well attested form without any 


record; 6 dvayw.waoKkwy voEiTw. 
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ANOTHER OLD SYRIAC REFERENCE TO ZOROASTER 
ABRAHAM YOHANNAN 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE PRINCIPAL ALLUSIONS to Zoroaster in older Oriental 
literatures have been collected by Professor Jackson in Appendix 
VI of his Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp. 274-286. 
Some supplementary references were gathered by him and 
myself in JAOS 28 (1907), pp. 183-188; cf. also Jackson, ‘‘Some 
additional Data on Zoroaster”’, in Orientalische Studien Theodor 
Noéldeke zum siebzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet, pp. 1031-1038 
(Giessen, 1906); likewise L. H. Gray (review of Zoroaster), Archiv 


fiir Religionswissenschaft, 4.362, 364. Asa more recent addendum, 


I wish to call attention to another old-time allusion to the Iranian 
Prophet in a Syriac treatise by Theodore bar Khoni, who lived 
about the end of the 6th or beginning of the 7th century of 
our era. 


The text of the passage under consideration is available in 
H. Pognon, Inscriptions Mandattes des Coupes de Khouabir, Paris, 
1898, pp. 111-113; cf. French translation pp. 161-165 (cf. The- 
odorus Bar Khoni, ed. A. Scher, in Corpus Script. Christ. Orien- 
talium, 2d series, vol. 66, pp. 295-298, Paris, 1912). 


ON ZARADUSHT THE MAGIAN 


‘Concerning this impure (person) men have various opinions. 
There are those who say that he was of Persian race, and that 
he and his companions, Turkish Magians, used to practice 
Magism in a deserted place which is (situated) in the forest of 
Mabigh, and that there was an impure spirit in the desert which 
injured wayfarers. Others, however, have said that he wasa 
Jew, of priestly descent, and lived in Samaria, and was formerly 
called Azaziel. When Samaria was captured by the Assyrians, 
he also was carried into captivity. And because he was much 


inflamed with love for women, he fled from Nineveh and came 
239 
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to Sejistan,* into the city of Zareg, to Khudés (Hutaosa), 7 
wife of King Gushtasp (Vishtaspa), and there he indulged in 
his desires, and because he was a magician, he drew many to 
himself. It is true that he was by race a Jew. He composed 
his teachings in seven languages—Greek, Hebrew, Gurzanian, 
Marvian, in that of Zarang, Persian, and in that of Sejistan. 
But this perverted and erring person departed in many ways 
from the fear of God (i. e. from the true religion). 

In the beginning he set up four principles as the four ele- 
ments—Ashugar, Prashugqar, Zarugar and Zarwan.3 Of Zar- 
wan he (Zaradusht) says that he is the father of Ormazd. 4 
Concerning the conception of Ormazd and Ahraman he says thus: 
When there was nothing (in existence) but darkness, Zarwan 
was offering libations for a thousand years, and because he became 
doubtful lest he should not have a son, Satan was conceived 
along with Ormazd. When he (i. e. Zarwan) felt the concep- 
tion of Ahraman, he said, ‘Whoever comes first to me, him I 
shall make king.’ Ormazd knew the thought of his father 
and told it to Satan. When Satan learned (this) he clove the 
womb of his mother and dropped from her navel. He went to 
Zarwan, and Zarwan asked him, ‘Who art thou?’ He answered, 
‘I am thy son.’ Whereupon Zarwan said to him, ‘Thou art 
not my son, for thou art dark and hateful.’ When he had said this, 
Ormazd was born, fragrant and light, and Zarwan said, ‘This is 
my son Ormazd’, and gave him the twigs which he held in his 
hand. And he said to him ‘Until now I was offering oblations 
for thee, henceforth do thou make oblations for me.’ When 
these (things) had thus come to pass, Satan said to Zarwan, 





* Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 44-45, Seistan or Sagastan. 

2 Avesta and later tradition refer to Hutaosa’s interest in Zoroaster’s 
religion, cf. Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 68, 70, 193 n. 2. 

3 These four are mentioned elsewhere in the Syriac Vies des Saints, 
Bedjan, p. 487; Paris, 1912. See also Néldeke, Festgruss an Roth, p. 35, 
Stuttgart, 1893; cf. also the remark by Cumont, La Cosmogonie Manichéenne, 
p. 8 n. 2, Brussels, 1908. Professor Jackson suggests further connection of 
the attributes with the Manichaean tetrad, Zarwan, R6San, Zor, Véhi, in 
the Turfan Fragments. 

4 The prevalance of the doctrine of Zarwanism in Sasanian times is 
well known; see for example Gray, ‘Zoroastrian Material in the Acta Sanctorum,’ 
in Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1913-1914, p. 39. 
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‘See, didst thou not promise, “The first one who comes to me, 
to him shall I give the kingdom’’?’ Whereupon Zarwan said 
to him, ‘Go thou, Satan, I have made thee king nine thousand 
years, and I have made Ormazd ruler over thee; and after that 
limit of time Ormazd shall be king and govern everything ac- 
cording to his will.’ And Satan went and did whatever he 
pleased. When Ormazd created righteous (men), Satan created 
demons. The one made riches, and the other made poverty. 
When he gave women to the righteous (men) ,they (the women) fled 
and went to Satan. While Ormazd had held the righteous in 
ease and enjoyment, Satan also had the women held in enjoyment. 
When Satan permitted the women to ask for what they wished, 
Ormazd feared lest they should desire to cohabit with the right- 
eous, and that punishment would thus come upon them (the 
men). He perceived a remedy, and made God Narsa,5* a 
person about five hundred years old, and placed him naked be- 
hind Satan, that the women should see him and covet him and 
ask for him from Satan. They raised their hands and said, 
‘Our father Satan! give us the God Narsa (as) a gift.’ ° 

In another place he says that the earth (was) a young vir- 
gin,’ and betrothed itself to Parisag. And the fire, he says, 
was endowed with the power of speech (rational), and used to 
march with Gunrap,® the humidity of the trees; and about Parisag 
he says that sometimes he was a dove, and an ant, and an old 
dog. And that Kum was a dolphin, or a cock, pecking at the 
Parisag. Kaikavus was a mountain ram, striking the firmament 
with his horns.? The earth was a spider threatening to swal- 





5 This name, as noted by Professor Jackson, recalls the Avestan angel 
Nairy6sanha, and Narésap in the Turfan Manichaean Fragments. 

6 Somewhat parallel is the myth of the reduction of the Archons in 
Manichaeism. 

7 In the Avesta the earth is represented as feminine (Spenta Armaiti). 
Regarding the names cited in this paragraph, it would be hazardous to explain 
Parisag as ‘Fairy dog’. 

®§ Query: could one possibly suggest connecting Gunrap with the Aves- 
tan monster Gandarewa, whose head touched the mountains, although he 
himself ‘lives in the waters’ (upapd, Yt. 15.28, cf. Jackson, Grundriss d. iran. 
Religion, 2.667)? In Pahlavi he is called Gandarp, see the legend in West, 
SBE 18. 374-376). 

» Regarding the old legend of Kai Kavus and aerial navigation, see the 
note by Jackson in an article by Jastrow, JAOS 30. 128-129. 
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low the heaven. They count as defiling, however, the menses 
and leprosy,‘° because these were regarded as unclean in the 
law. He taught (men) to adore the fire. The days of the month 
he considered as deities.’ But, according to the testimony of 
his disciples, this erring man (impostor) was devoured by wolves, '? 
because when he wished to flee from them, they blinded him. 
There are those who say that at first he taught them the right, 
but when he wanted to depart, they did not let him and blinded 
him; then he turned and taught them the wrong. 

From Zaradusht to the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ 
are six hundred twenty-eight years and seven months.’ 


In conclusion I may say that this whole selection from 
Theodore bar Khoni contains a number of points of interest to 
the student of Zoroastrianism, as indicated also in the footnotes. 
Among these is the repetition of the probably doubtful story 
that Zoroaster may have been of Jewish instead of Iranian origin. 
Of special importance, however, is the statement at the close of 
the extract, which, like numerous other traditional accounts, 
places the date of Zoroaster in the 7th century B.C.; this consti- 
tutes an additional item to be included with the material as- 
sembled by Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 150-178. It is for this reason 
that the entire chapter has been presented here in a translation 
from the original Syriac. 





% The Avestan Vendidad, together with other sources, fully bears out 
this statement. 

™ In the Zoroastrian religion, each day of the month was consecrated 
to an angel or to Ormazd (see Jackson, Grundriss d. iran. Philologie, 2.641). 

” This story seems not to occur elsewhere in the accounts of Zoroaster's 
death. 
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BRIEF NOTES 
The Expression of the Comparative Degree in Sumerian 


The ideas of the ancient Babylonians were of a simple charac- 
ter. They never taxed language to express very complex 
thoughts. In the texts that have come down to us, therefore, 
the expression of the comparative degree is rare. None of 
the Sumerian grammars contains a reference to it. The follow- 
ing instances are, therefore, of interest. 

Gudea, Statue I says: (i, 1) ud... (ii, 3) gd-de-a-pa-te-st 
Sir-pur-la™ | .. (iii, 1) @-sirvara ki-tak kur-gé-ta il-la-ni mu-na-ri; 
i. e. “when Gudea, Patesi of Lagash, E-sirara from the moun- 
tain its height had built.’”” This evidently means “‘he had built 
it higher than the mountain’’, which is expressed by the idiom 
“its height from the mountain’’. It is the same idiom so well 
known in Semitic, whereby the comparative is expressed by 
saying that a thing is “high” or ‘‘great” or what not ‘‘from” 
something else. 

Again, Gudea, Cylinder A, iii, 19, 20, we have: kur-a-ta 
il-la ninaki-52 sukkal inim-Sag-ga-zu igi-52 ga-ma-gin: i. e. 
“Higher than the mountain, unto the city Nina, may the mes- 
senger of thy favorable word go before.”’ ! 





* The thought is that some lofty angel of the goddess Gatumdug, who is 
being addressed, shall precede him to the city. That the people of Lagash con- 
ceived supernatural beings as of enormous size is shown by the description of 
the gigantic hand of the god Ningirsu in the stele of the Vultures, col. V. A 
much later parallel is presented in the Christian Gospel according to Peter 
which, after telling how two angels came from heaven and brought Jesus 
forth from the tomb, continues: “And the head of the two reached to 
heaven, but that of him who was led by them overpassed the heaven.” 

Thureau-Dangin seems to have missed the point of the comparative use 
of -ta. Making the é/ agree with uru (which he supplies) he translates 
(Inscriptions de Sumer et d’Akkad, p. 139): ‘(Vers la ville) qui du monde 
s'éléve, vers la ville Nina,” etc. Similarly in Sumerische und Akkadische 
K¢niginschriften, p. 93, he renders: ‘(Zu der Stadt), welche iiber der Welt 
emporragt, zu der Stadt Nina,” etc. The idioms which he employs might 
render the idea of the comparative degree, but do not make it really clear. 
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I mentioned this construction to Dr. Chiera, who afterwards 
came upon two parallel instances in Ni. 14061, lines 32, 33 
(an unpublished tablet), and kindly supplied me with them. They 
are as follows: **Sub uS-sa dirig ku-li-md-§2, i. e. “a large 
portion, larger than my friend”; and mas dtig-sa-de udu dirig 
diig-sa-md-Su, i. e. ‘‘a kid for my beloved house-mate; a sheep 
(for me) more than my beloved house-mate.”’ 

In these comparisons the postposition employed is §2 instead 
of ta, but the idiom is the same. 


These facts naturally raise the question as to whether this 
idiom is native to Sumerian or is borrowed from Semitic. The 
employment of an analogous idiom in the Indo-European 
languages would lead us to think it is also native to Sumerian’. 

GEORGE A. BARTON 
University of Pennsylvania 


A Buddhistic Passage in Manu 


The Ten Commandments for all Aryans are given in Manu 
as enjoining contentment, patience, self-control, not stealing, 
purity, restraint of organs, devotion, knowledge (of the sacred 
texts), veracity, and freedom from anger. These rules have 
been reduced ‘‘for all men’’ to a group of five, “‘non-injury, 
veracity, not stealing, purity, and restraint of organs;’’ or, as 
suggested by YAajiiavalkya, the latter group as universal in- 
junctions may be filled out by “generosity, self-control, sympathy 
and patience’’; but the later authority also has the ten command- 
ments, though in slightly different form, ‘‘veracity, not stealing, 
freedom from anger, modesty, purity, devotion, contentment, 


Lal I 


self-control, restraint of organs, and knowledge’. 

These rules show no attempt to arrange the various injunc- 
tions in any categories. They are mentioned haphazard, as 
are the injunctions which make the eight-fold path of duty, 





2 Since this article went to press Poebel’s Sumerische Grammatik, 1923 
has come to hand. On page 63 ff. he has noted the comparative use of 
dirig....§2, but has overlooked that with -ia. 

t Manu, 6. 92 and 10. 63; Yaj. 1. 122 and 3. 66. ‘Self-control’”’ is 
mental; “restraint of organs” is physical; but the former when used alone 
sometimes includes the latter. 
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as given by Gautama and the Mahabharata.? The Ten Com- 
mandmentsof the Buddhists, however, show a careful arrangement 
of three sinful bodily acts, followed by four vocal sins, and these 
by three mental sins: One must not kill, not steal, not be 
sensual; not lie, not speak harshly, not speak maliciously, not 
talk foolishly (or boast); not covet (or be avaricious), not get 
angry (or wish evil or hate), not be heretical. The Fan Wang 
Chin version substitutes “sell intoxicants’’ for ‘“‘speak harshly,” 
thus breaking the order, as it does in substituting “blaspheme’’ 
for ‘‘be heretical”’; but the original grouping is attested by many 
native Buddhistic passages’. Now in 12. 5f., Manu has this 
complete Buddhistic arrangement, except that the mental group 
stands first: ‘‘Covetousness, thinking of wrong things, adher- 
ence to false doctrine are the three mental sins; abuse, lying, 
detraction, and idle chatter are the four vocal sins; theft, kil- 
ling (injury), and adultery are the three bodily sins.”’ As the 
groups can scarcely have originated independently, the unique 
character in Manu must point to it as a loan. I suggested thirty- 
nine years ago, in my notes to this passage, 4 that it was Bud- 
dhistic because of the trividha-dvdra, as had K6ppen (Religion 
des Buddha, p. 445), but since then this formula of thought- 
word-deed has been found too generally to permit its use as 
an argument for a loan,’ which in this instance must rest 
on the fact that though ten sins are recognized elsewhere in 
Brahmanic law they are nowhere else grouped in this way, 
whereas this is the regular grouping in Buddhistic works. 


Further systematization in Manu appears in the statement 
(12.9) that mental, vocal and bodily sins cause, respectively, 





2 Gautama 8. 23: dayd sarvabhitesu ksantir anasiiya faucam andydso 
mangall|yjam akarpanyam asprhe’ti; Mbh. 5. 34. 72: anasiiydrjavam sSaucam 
samtosah priyavadita, damah satyam andydsah (the last is not ‘“‘quietism”’ 
but earnest endeavor). 

3 Compare the rules given by the Mahdsudassana (Sutta 1. 16): Do 
not kill, do not steal, do not be sensual; do not lie, do not drink intoxicants; 
eat as you have eaten (yathd bhuttam bhufijatha). Here the list begins as u- 
sual, but introduces intoxicants as above (with ‘drink’ for ‘sell’). See also 
Dhammapada, 246 f. 

4 The Ordinances of Manu, Burnell and Hopkins, 1884. 

5 In Manu alone, 5. 165; 9. 29; 11. 232; manovakkadya with deha or marti 
as synonym of kéya. 
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mental, vocal and bodily punishment, °® together with the sur- 
prising statement that rebirth in human form results only from 
mental acts, vocal sins being productive of rebirth as a bird 
or beast, while bodily sins result in rebirth as a tree or vegetable. 
This same scheme (which contradicts other dicta of Manu) 
is adopted by Yajiiavalkya: antya-paksi-sthavaratim mano-vik- 
kaya-karmajath: dosath prayati jivo ’yam bhavam yontSatesu ca. 
This author also admits the ‘‘reward here and in the next world”’ 
to be the lot of only some sinners: vipdkah karmandm pretya 
kesamcid tha jadyate: tha ca ’mutra vai kesdm, bhdavas tatra 
prayojanam. The two passages (3. 131 and 133) may be 
translated thus: “Through faults arising from mental, 
vocal, or bodily acts the vital soul in hundreds of births comes, 
respectively, into the existence of a low-caste man, a bird, 
and a plant. In some individuals the fruit of acts is produced 
after death; in some, here on earth; in some, both here and in 
the next world; this depends on the nature’’ (of the acts, that 
is, how bad they are). This last also is Buddhistic. Compare 
Dhamma-pada 126: “Some people are reborn; sinners go to 
hell; the righteous go to heaven; those free of desire go to 
Nibbana”’. 

As a pendant to this Buddhistic passage in Manu, I may add 
that Yana seems to be used in the Buddhistic sense in Mbh. 
12. 279 (278). 21, Moksa-yénam idam krtsnam,-a vehicle of 
salvation attributed to Harita describing the life of a Parivra- 
jaka (ib. 18). The section fuses certain verses of Manu (6. 
41, 47, 48) and emphasizes the virtues of meekness and _friend- 
liness, but it lacks a specifically Buddhistic character. The 
ordinary epic figure is the Vedic ‘‘Ship of Salvation’”’ and mdrga 
rather than ydna is used for ‘“‘way of salvation.’’ In this passage 
ydna might be taken in either sense, as way or vehicle. 


E. WASHBURN HOPKINS 
Yale University 





6 Compare the common epic remark that the fruit of an act ripens in 
the age corresponding to that in which it is performed, whether the act be good 
or bad, the ages being divided into childhood, youth and old age. Mbh. 
42. 481. 15; 323. 14; 13. 7. 4 
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An Arabic papyrus of the 8th century 


In the Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. 1, plate 11 of the article 
on Arabia, there is a reproduction of an Arabic papyrus, which 
is described as dating from the conquest of Egypt, c. 24 A. H. 
The actual date appears to be more than a century later. The 
purport of the document, which is readily legible though not 
complete, is that one Yazid ibn ‘Abdallah, connected with the 
Kfrah of Akhmim and Tahta, assembled the principal men of 
the town of Akhmim and enquired of them concerning a certain 
‘Amr ibn El‘Abbas and his clerks and officers, and they testi- 
fied that neither ‘Amr ibn El ‘Abbas nor his clerks and officers 
had treated them unjustly, and that they had caused the docu- 
ment to be written as a quittance for him, Yazid ibn ‘Abdallah, 
and for ‘Amr ibn El ‘Abbas and his clerks. The text describes 
the document as a fadmér. 

Yazid ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Bilal, who became qfédi of Egypt in 
140 A.H., had previously been wAli or governor of Akhmim and 
was summoned from there to Fustat to take up the appoint- 
ment of Qadi (Kindi p. 359). There seems to be no doubt 
that this Yazid ibn ‘Abdallah must be the individual named in 
the papyrus, which can therefore be taken to date from near 
140 A. H. 


One may imagine that sufferers from official oppression are 
not likely to have got much satisfaction from the way in which 
their complaints appear to have been dealt with. Besides the 
illustration of Arab methods of administration which the text 
affords, there are two or three other points about it that seem 
worthy of remark. 


Several persons are mentioned as witnesses. One of them 
has the name Ibn Hurmuz, clearly indicating Persian parentage. 
This individual is not likely to have come to Egypt at the time 
of the Abbasid invasion a few years before the date of the papy- 
rus, for his tribal nisbah connects him with Wa’il, a branch of 
the tribe of Judam associated with Egypt from the time of the 
Arab conquest. The incorporation of a Persian in one of the 
Arab tribes of Egypt during the Umaiyad reign seems to be 
pointed to. The fact can be added to the slender stock of 
signs of relations between Persia and Egypt at that period. 
Eight names in the document have tribal nisbahs, referring to 
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six different tribes, only two of the tribes being represented by 
more than one individual apiece. All the persons may be pre- 
sumed to have been residents of Akhmim. The inference is 
that the Arab tribes were already considerably dispersed in 
that place. 

The omission of alif in the spelling of several of the names 
is a noticeable feature. Tahta is spelt with an h instead of 
the usual h. 


Transcription of the text, in modern spelling. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Die Anfdnge der Kulturwirtschaft: Die sumerische Tempel- 
stadt. Von Dr. ANNA SCHNEIDER. Essen a.d.R.: G.D. 
BAEDEKER VERLAGSHANDLUNG, 1920. Pp. viii+120. 


This brochure forms Heft IV of a series of ‘‘Staatswissen- 
schaftliche Beitrage’’ published under the general title of 
“Pflenge’’, now spelled ‘‘Plenge’’. Its author is a woman who 
does not read the cuneiform. She has based her work on trans- 
lations of texts published by H. de Genouillac, Allotte de la 
Fuye, Nikolski, Thureau-Dangin, Miss Hussey, Foértsch, Pinches, 
and Langdon. Her manuscript was, however, read and approved 
by Professor Deimal of Rome, so that the work comes with a 
degree of authority. Here and there her work might be im- 
proved by taking into account later translations of her sources, 
but it is nevertheless a very helpful and useful piece of work. 

The topics treated are as follows: I. The foundations of 
Sumerian economy, under which the land of Sumer and the 
Sumerian state are described and a sketch of the history of 
Lagash is given. This sketch is confined to Lagash because the 
documents which furnish the basis of this economic study came 
almost exclusively from that city. II. The general economic 
system of the Sumerians is described—the economic organization 
of the temple, the economic arrangements of the Patesi, and 
examples of private economic arrangements. III. The greater 
portion of the brochure is then devoted to the economic organiza- 
tion of the temple. Under this head the following topics 
are treated: the organization of temple-economy, the canal 
and building administration, the temple revenues from fields 
and cattle-breeding, the expenses of land-management, revenues 
from fisheries, from land rents and land taxes, from sales of 
produce. Then revenues from external sources are described. 
The discussion of these is preceded by a section devoted to money, 
prices, and interest. Transportation, stores and the management 


ofstores,and the manufacture of reed-products are next discussed. 
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Then comes a treatment of temple-expenses for carrying on 
the cult, for festivals, and for rations for the various attendants. 
The section concludes with a discussion of the relation of the 
temples to one another. A few concluding pages are then de- 
voted to “history and outlook’’. The facts which the author 
has gathered point to the conclusion that originally the temple- 
lands were the common lands of a tribe which were held in the 
name of the god, that during the time of the Urnina dynasty 
they were still to a considerable degree common lands, though 
by the time of Gudea they had largely ceased to be such and 
that certain of these lands were assigned to the use of the Patesi 
by virtue of his office as chief priest and ruler. Even in the pe- 
riod of the dynasty of Urnina private property in land was already 
known. The gods were thought of as gigantic men or half-men. 

This useful little work concludes with tables of Sumerian 
measures, lists of the names of occupations, amounts of forced 
labor for canal building recorded in the tablets of the period, 
lists of divided fields mentioned in the tablets, lists of prices 
quoted in money, of monthly rations of barley assigned to slaves 
of the temple of Bau, of similar rations assigned to free attendants 
of the temple, of quantities of wool assigned to temple attendants, 
and of festal gifts from temple attendants of the temple of Bau. 

The little book is an excellent compendium of the economic 
material contained in the archives of the earliest period of the 
history of Lagash. 

GEORGE A. BARTON 
University of Pennsylvania 


Religion and the Future Life, the Development of the Belief in the 
Life after Death. By Authorities in the History of Religions. 
Edited by E. HERSHEY SNEATH, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
the Philosophy of Religion and Religious Education, Yale 
University. FLEMING H. REVELL Company, 1922. Pp. 338, 
4to. 


This book, like At One with the Invisible, also edited by Pro- 
fessor Sneath, is made up of addresses by distinguished scholars 
which were delivered, at Professor Sneath’s request, before 
his seminary during the academic year 1920-21. The scholars 
who took part in the discussion embodied in the present volume 
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were each particularly eminent in his field, so that the bringing 
together of these addresses has produced a volume of peculiar 
value and authority. The idea of a future life among primitive 
tribes is treated by Professor Franz Boas of Columbia; ancient 
Egyptian ideas of the hereafter, by Professor Breasted; immor- 
tality in India, by Professor Hopkins; immortality among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians by Professor Jastrow, whose untimely 
death we still mourn; the ancient Persian doctrine of a future 
life, by Professor Jackson, immortality in the Hebrew religion, 
by Professor L. B. Paton; immortality in the Greek religion, by 
Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
immortality in the Synoptic Gospels, by Professor Bacon; 
Paul’s belief in life after death, by Professor Porter; immortality 
in the Fourth Gospel, by Professor Bacon; immortality in Mo- 
hammedanism, by Professor D. B. Macdonald; and the question 
of the reality of life after death, by Professor Sneath himself. 

The whole makes a noteworthy contribution and brings to- 
gether in readable form the best that is known on the subject. 
It would seem that these eminent scholars had vied with one 
another to give of their best, and to write with directness. Each 
address is a choice monograph on the topic handled. Only in 
Professor Bacon’s papers does one get the impression that the 
author is intent on proving a thesis rather than on stating facts. 
The fresh material from Jewish sources which Bacon has brought 
into comparison nevertheless challenges the attention of every 
student. In bringing these papers together the editor has 
rendered the history of religion a real service. 

GEORGE A. BARTON 
University of Pennsylvania 


ITistorical Origin and Economic Purpose of the Tower of Babel 
and the Name ‘‘Shinar’’ in Babylonian Inscriptions. By 
L.W. WADDELL, LL.D. London:Luzac & Co., 1922. Pp. 10. 


It would be difficult to collect wthin the space of ten pages a 
larger amount of misinformation and misunderstanding than 
are compressed into the ten pages of this brochure, reprinted 
from the Asiatic Review of April, 1922. The theses advocated are: 
1. That the Hebrew name “Shinar’’ was derived from an old 
ideographic form of the name of Babylon, TIN-TIR™, by re- 
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solving the second of the two signs into its component parts 
SE-NIR. 2. That the Tower of Babel is shown by this view 
of its origin to have been about 3000 B.c. a great state granary 
for storing corn. 3. That another old name for Babylon which 
has been read KA-DINGIR-RA should be read KA-AS-RA. 
4. That the Hebrew kasdim (Chaldaeans) is a corruption of 
this KA-AS-RA. Every one of these points rests on wrong 
assumptions. Not one of them is supported by the facts. 
We will take them in order. 


1. The sign TIR pictured a forest. It consists of two trees 
with interlocking branches (see Barton, Babylonian Writing, 
No. 329). It was only in later conventionalized writing that it 
seemed to resemble SE-NIR. Even then, to read it as SE-NIR 
was to ignore the sign TIN which preceded it—a sign which orig- 
inally pictured a leaf. If any inference can be drawn from the 
name TIN-TIR as to the original meaning of the name of Baby- 
lon it would signify “leafy forest’’. Moreover, had the sign TIN 
been read SE-NIR, it would have become in Hebrew Sinar 
not Shinar in accordance with a well known phonetic law. 
Further, it has long been known that the Hebrew Shinar is 
the Babylonian SU-MER. This was derived, apparently, 
from the city name GIR-SU spelled backwards, as often in the 
earliest inscriptions. SU-GIR, corrupted in Babylonian spell- 
ing to SU-MER, retained in pronunciation enough of a nasal g 
sound, so that it was represented in Semitic by the letter ghazn, 
which the Hebrews graphically combined with ‘ayin. Then 
by dissimilation of the nasal quality an 7 was inserted in Hebrew 
spelling. Such an origin satisfies all the conditions, historical 
and phonetic, while Dr. Waddell’s does not. 


2. With the misreading of TIN as SE-NIR corrected, all 
ground for the belief that the tower of Babel was a state granary 
disappears. The description of Herodotus (I, 181) of the Zig- 
gurat of Babylon makes it clear that it was an eight-staged 
ziggurat, similar to those adjoining every Babylonian temple, 
only higher. 

3. KA-AS-RA is a reading for which there is no authority, 
and is in itself impossible. The RA is a phonetic complement, 


showing that we are to read the preceding sign as a word ending 
in R, i. e. as DINGIR. 











sa Sis tie he ar Rel TET 
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4. The Hebrew word kasdim is, as scholars have long recog- 
nized, the Kaldu of the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions. Wad- 
dell seems never to have heard of the phonetic law whereby 
in Akkadian and Assyrian a sibilant before a dental becomes I. 
The Kaldu (Chaldeans) appeared in southern Babylonia about 
1000 B. c. and 400 years later established the Neo-Babylonian 
or Chaldaean empire. Of course the Hebrews would mention 
them. It is superfluous to seek another origin for the name. 

This brochure illustrates the fact that Assyriology has many 
pitfalls, and that he who would, by means of it, make contributions 
to knowledge should study phonetics and history as well as the 
syllabary. 

GEORGE A. BARTON 

University of Pennsylvania 


Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal. 
By NALINI KAntA BuatTtasaL!, M. A. Cambridge, England. 
W. HEFFER & Sons, Ltp. Price 12/6. Pp. 184; 10 plates. 


As the title partly indicates, the present treatise covers the 
coinage of the Sultans of Bengal for a period of one hundred 
years, taking in only the coins of the House of Iliyas and of the 
line of Raja Ganesh, a period from 1339 to 1431 of our era. 

The inspiration of this work was the find of 346 coins at Dacca 
in 1918. Mr. Bhattasali has produced a very painstaking work 
on the coins of this period. He has made a special effort to 
decipher the dates, and he has been able to prove through ac- 
cumulated material now at hand that many coins previously 
published have been misread. One who is familiar with the 
coinage realizes that, on account of the poorly and faultily 
written dates, incorrect reading is not surprising. Besides, 
many coins have been badly mutilated by Schroffs, so that in 
many instances the inscription has been more or less oblitera- 
ted. The author brings out the fact that both Edward Thomas 
and Blochmann, important as their works are, have fallen into 
frequent errors as regards the dates. Since these books were 
written, many Bengalese coins have come to light, and the 
Shillong and Calcutta Cabinets have published this series. 

The history of the Bengal kings is very scanty, and the coins 
themselves must supply some of the gaps. The whole book 
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shows a most careful examination of all historical data and 
published accounts of coins. 

Mr. Bhattasali has very ably proved from the coins in this 
find that the Sultan Beyazid Shah actually existed—a fact that 
had been previously only suspected. A more important dis- 
covery was five coins in the find bearing the name of Alauddin 
Firoz Shah, the son of Beyazid Shah. This ruler was hitherto 
unknown. The author also ascribes the coins of Danujamard- 
dana Deva to Raja Ganesh. 

The whole is a very careful and scholarly work on the period 
which it covers. 

HowLanp Woop 


American Numismatic Society, New York 


MINOR NOTICES 


Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfdinge des Buddhismus. 
Von HERMANN OLDENBERG. Zweite, unverdinderte Auf- 
lage. Géttingen: VANDENHOECK & RUPRECHT, 1923. Pp. 


vili+317. 

That a second edition should be needed of this work only 
eight years after the appearance of the first edition is a signal 
tribute to its importance. It is the more to be deplored that 
its brilliant author was not spared to see the new issue of his 
work, and perhaps to revise some parts of it. The book is too 
well known to need description. It will remain for many years 
to come an indispensable handbook for the study of early Hindu 
philosophic and religious thought. 


Atmabodha czyli Poznanie Duszy. Traktat Wedantyczny przez 
Sankaraczarje; Przeklad z Sanskrytu St. F. MICHALSKIEGO- 
IWIENSKIEGO. Warszawa: 1923. Pp. xi+36. 

A Polish translation of this rather interesting minor work 

(in 67 stanzas—or, in other versions, 68) attributed to Sankara. 

The text, which is printed verse by verse along with the trans- 

lation, is based wholly on that of Jibananda Vidyasagara 

(Calcutta, 1897); it might have been improved at times by 

consulting other editions or manuscripts (e. g., verse 15b, read 

yuktyavaghatatah for yuktyavadhdnatah). Failure to note the 

allegorical allusion to the story of the Ramayana in verse 49 
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spoils the rendering of that verse. But in general the translation 
seems competent, and will answer the purpose of making some 
of the main Vedanta ideas accessible in handy and popular form 
to those who are dependent on the Polish language for such 
information. 


The Bhakti Cult in Ancient India. [By] Professor BHAGABAT 
KuMAR SHASTRI, M. A. Calcutta: B. BANNERJEE AND Co., 
n. d. [Preface dated May 1922.] xxxix+411 pp. Price 
Rs. 8. 

An exposition of the Satvata religion (a devotional form of 
Vishnuism) and its historic background, by an enlightened ad- 
herent of that sect. The author is steeped in the ancient lore 
of Hinduism. His attitude is devout and essentially mystical; 
occasionally it may seem slightly naive to westerners; but gen- 
erally speaking it is by no means lacking in intelligence, nor yet 
in critical power and acumen. Many of his observations are 
very suggestive, and for the most part he avoids the danger of 
reading too modern ideas into his texts. The book is analogous 
to what we might find in a historical study of Christianity by 
a western professor of philosophy who is at the same time an 
earnest Christian. It is interesting as a sample of what can be 
done to present a Hindu religious system in a form adapted to 
modern times, without sacrificing essential historic truth. It 
contains much that should interest professional students of 
Hinduism. To laymen it can be recommended only with reserve; 
tho intelligently apologetic, it is still apologetic. 

Selections from Avesta and Old Persian (First Series). Part I. 
Edited with translations and notes by !Dr.] IRACH JEHANGIR 
SORABJI TARAPOREWALA, Professor in the University of 
Calcutta. Calcutta: CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, 1922. xiii+ 
242 pp. 

This initial volume of a projected series contains 10 short 
extracts from the Younger Avesta, together with the three most 
important prayers. Facing the text (which is that of Geldner 
with minor modifications) is given a word-for-word English 
rendering, superior figures being used to identify the respective 
words translated. The notes are full and helpful. The author’s 
viewpoint is philological and unprejudiced, but some of his 
interpretations must be regarded as doubtful. GS. C. ©. Hf. 
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Kharshedjt Rustamji Cama, 1831—-1909. A Memoir. ByS.M. 
EpwarpeEs. [London]: 1923. (Printed at Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) viii+156 pp. 

This volume, which has been printed only in a small edition 
for private distribution, gives a succinct account of the life and 
work of the distinguished Parsi scholar and reformer. His 
efforts to introduce sound philological study of the Avestan and 
Pahlavi texts are related in Chapter III. A list of his writings 
is appended. GS. C. © ff. 


A Study in Hindu Social Polity. By CHANDRA CHAKRABERTY. 

Calcutta: R.C. CHAKRABERTY, 1923. 293 pp. 

Seven miscellaneous essays, only two of which (on caste 
and social organization) belong to the subject suggested by the 
title. The contents will hardly prove interesting or useful to 
western readers. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


_ The Middle West Branch of the Society will hold its next annual 
meeting on March, 28-29, 1924, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, as guests of 


the University of Michigan. 





